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LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S DESPATCH. 


R. CARDWELL has withdrawn his motion. This step 
had not been generally expected, but it was, in one sense, 

a not unnatural result of a discussion in which the real issue 
had become almost hopelessly confused. When an inde- 
fensible act has been committed, no amnesty is so effectual as 
the mental bewilderment which ensues on a long Parlia- 
mentary debate. The formula that much may be said on 
both sides might have been thought for once inapplicable, 
when the first publication of the E:tensoroven despatch 
filled the minds of Ministerial supporters with alarmed 
astonishment, and inspired their opponents with triumphant 
indignation ; but after five or six nights of discussion so much 
had said on all sides of the question, as well as on many 
ies unconnected with it, that the perversity of the Indian 
ister and the complicity of his colleagues became almost 
invisible in the dust of the party conflict. Yet the issue 
to which Mr. CanpwELt vainly attempted to confine the de- 
bate is immeasurably more important than the resignation 
of a Ministry, the theatrical alternative of a dissolution, 
or the injured feelings of a Governor-General. It is 
strange that so clearheaded a reasoner as Sir J ames GRAHAM 
should dwell on the personal condonation which seems to 
have been accorded by Lord ABERDEEN, as the sponsor of his 
absent friend. Lord graver offence con- 
sisted; not in his want of generous courtesy, but in his 
reckless sacrifice of the dignity and of the sovereignty 
which it was his peculiar duty to maintain. The pub- 
lication of the despatch constituted the overt act which 
Parliament was called upon to stigmatize ; but the document 
itself was obviously written to be published, and not for 
the instruction of the Governor-GeneraL. Among all 
the laboured paragraphs which are addressed to English 
prejudices or to Indian passions, there is not a sentence 
which could influence or conciliate the judgment of the high 
fanctionary who finds himself insulted when he might expect 
to beadvised. The Ministers, when they formally approved 
of the rhetorical composition, must have known that its anti- 
sarcasms were not intended for Lord Cannine’s exclu- 

sive perusal. Mr. Disrazwi’s hasty revelation of the purport 
of the despatch resembled the indiscretion of a publisher 
who.allows the expected appearance of some work of over- 
whelming interest to transpire by a calculated mistake. A 
manager has no right, after authorizing the printing ofa play- 
‘bill, to affect surprise when he sees it posted on the wall, nor 
Lord himself be accused of having pre- 
tended that the Durham letter was private and confidential. 
The Cabinet sanctioned a despatch which bore on its face 
the character of a proclamation, and it is difficult to believe 
that Lord Exzznporovau ever concealed his design of using it 
for the pores of counteracting the policy which he has since 
to be incapable of explanation. The question for 


_ the country to decide is whether a Minister is justified in 


Writing a seditious letter for publication, and in carrying 
out his original purpose by laying it on the table of the 
ey of Commons. 

is not. surprising that the defendant in such a cause 
Should shift the issue by abusing the plaintiff's attorney, and 
itis obvious that the motives of those who supported Mr. 
Canpwett’s resolution may not have been in all cases purely 
disinterested ; but the factious element, or the suspicion of 
faction, which affected the Opposition, was in the present 
instance a source of weakness, aud not of strength. Half 
the Ministerial party would have concurred in censuring the 
despatch, if a vote of disapproval could have been kept 
apart from the political conflict ; and the malcontent 
Liberals avowed their desire, not to censure Lord Canwina’s 


Policy, but to defeat the rumoured combinations of Brookes’s 
and of Cambridge 


House. Lord CLanricarDe’s appointment 


. 


still weighs on the decisions of the Commons, and there is a 
reluctance to pass a vote of censure on Lord Dersy, lest it 
should be mistaken for an expression of unqualified con- 
fidence in his rival. The secession of independent members 
could only have been averted by an unmistakeable proof that 
the Government cannot be trusted with the administration 
of India. The incidental exposure of Mr. Vernon Smitu’s 
tricky imbecility may not unnaturally have revived the just 
resentment which was excited by his presence at the Board 
of Control ; but on the other hand, it may be argued that 
the Liberal party is, to a certain degree, strengthened by the 
political suicide of one of its weakest members. It is an un- 
doubted fact that it was the interest of the assailants to try 
the question on its merits, inasmuch as the weakest or least 
popular portion of their case consisted in the supposed eager- 
ness of their leaders to return to office. The faction fight, so 
justly deprecated by Lord ABERDEEN, was the only form of 
conflict which afforded the Government a chance of escape. 
The temptation to offer such a challenge, and the necessity 
of accepting it, must be attributed exclusively to the 
sible authors of the despatch ; but the debate itself afforded 
a melancholy illustration of a recent folly which has not yet 
subsided. Only a fortnight has passed since the House of 
Commons decided, by a nearly unanimous vote, that the 
Government of India ought to be transferred from the Com- 
pany to the Crown; and one-half of the interval has been 
taken up with a discussion on the rights of landowners in 
Oude, which has virtually turned on the comparative merits 
of a Whig anda Tory Ministry. Mr. Rogsuck, as usual, 
uttering strongly thoughts which are not always conceived 
clearly, avowed, with the cynical candour of an accomplice, 
the truth that the power nominally vested in the Crown 
must be practically exercised by the House of Commons. 
“ At a time,” he said, “ when we are discussing the Govern- 
“ ment of India, there comes before us a question of party 
“ politics, and we forget the happiness of 200,000,000 of 
“men, and reduce the question to the consideration of this 
“bench and that.” A more dispassionate and consecutive 
reasoner would have paused to consider whether the transfer 
of Indian administration to a partisan assembly would not 
in all other cases, as in the present, lead to the introduction 
of party discussions. The speaker himself attempted to 
escape from the necessity which he denounced, by vehement 
declamations against Lord Cann1no’s supposed injustice,and in 
favour of Lord ELLenBoRovGH' s inflammatory despatch ; but 
as no spasmodic effort could sufficiently counteract the per- 
manent and centripetal force of faction, the peroration of the 
speech consisted in a contrast between the convenient weak- 
ness of the Treasury bench and the “ strong insolence” of the 
Opposition. “If we seek simple honesty,” said Mr. Rorsvck 
in conclusion, “if we want justice for the people of England, 
“if we seek the happiness of the people of England, and 
“ good government for the people of England, we shall give 
“a decided negative to the resolution of the Member for 
“ Oxford.” In other words, Lord ExLensorovex may have 
compromised the honour of the Sovereign, and postponed 
the restoration of peace throughout India—the GovERNorR- 
GENERAL may be crippled in his policy, and the integrity of the 
Empire may be called in question—but Lord Dexsy is more 
likely than Lord Patmerston to concede a sweeping Reform 
Bill, and the present Ministers return civil answers to = 
tions which formerly provoked a check or a repartee. 
are the influences which will hereafter supersede the tradi- 
tional steadiness of Indian administration, unless Parliament 
has the courage to retrace its steps by abandoning the silly 
Bills and mischievous Resolutions which popular clamour 
has suggested to reckless competitors for office. Mr. Carp- 
WELL’s was the first legitimate motion on Indian questions 
which has been brought before the present House of Com- 
mons. It was caused by the intemperate haste of Lord 
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ELLEenBorovGH to anticipate the omnipotence which is here- 
after to be vésted in the Indian Miwister, on-condition of his 
receiving the sapport of Pasliament: but the inevitable 
discussion has added amother difficulty to the mumerous im- 
pediments with which the Government of India is forced to 
contend. The delay which has taken place will probably 
render legislation impossible for the session, and if, in the 
course of a few months, public opinion corrects itself, Lord 
Parmerston, Lord Jonn Russext, and Mr. Disraeti will be 
eager to compete for the credit of ready acquiescence in the 
deliberate judgment of the nation. 

Although the conduct of the Government formed the 
proper subject for the consideration of Parliament, no 
prudence could have averted a discussion on the policy of 
Lord Cannixe’s Proclamation. The correspondence with 
Sir J. Ourram, which arrived at the last moment, may 


supply arguments to both parties in the late dispute ; but it is” 


far from supporting Lord ELLensoroven’s extravagant 
theories of “universal confiscation,” and it ought to silence the 
brazen loquacity of declaimers, such as the Irish ArrorneEy- 
Genera. Lord Cannine agrees with Sir J. Ourram that 
the rebel chiefs are entitled to be treated as “ honourable 
enemies ;” but he adds that he cannot recognise them as 
successful adversaries. To those who may have suffered 
injustice under Lord Datnovusir’s settlement, he offers the 
-redress of their grievances, and he even expresses a doubt 
whether the attempt to substitute a village settlement 
for the talookdar system was originally prudent. The 
-Governok-GENERAL, however, quotes four or five cases in 
which Chieftains or Rajahs had rebelled, after the most 
liberal treatment from the conquering Power; and he 
remarks that the penalty of confiscation in such cases is just, 
and that, although relaxation of the sentence may be politic, 
it must in all instances be preceded by submission. The 
outrageous charge that Lord Cannine intended to confiscate 
the property of the village communities could only have 
‘originated in the intemperate violence of a Minister blind 
with arrogance. That a political party should be driven. by 
-Parliamentary necessities to repeat and maintain such an 
accusation, is a proof of the ruinous nature of the system 
which Mr. Rogsuck exposes and defends. 
The very limited confidence which judicious politicians 
placed from the first in the present Government proves to be 
unfounded. The respectable character and creditable abilities 
of several individual members have not furnished a sufficient 
security against the most indiscreet composition which ever 
received the approval of a Cabinet. Lord Derrsy reigns 
without governing, and his colleagues, with few exceptions, 
cannot be trusted with the independent control of their 
respective departments. Although the Government, for 
the present, has escaped the er with which Mr. Carp- 
-WELL’s motion threatened it, we fear that, unless Oude 
is to be given up—unless the hands of the European 
Government in India are to be tied—the country must, 
before long, be content to submit to the evils of a Minis- 
terial crisis. Nor should it be forgotten that if one party 
goes out, the other must come in, and that adherence to a 
political section involves an acceptance of its recognised 
leaders. The ex-Ministers have possibly learned wisdom 
during their brief exclusion from office, especially as they 
have not suffered from the silence of numerous and zealous 
teachers. Bitpap and Exipnaz have never for a moment 
ceased to lift up their voices in reproof since Jos, unwil- 
lingly, took his seat among the potsherds. ‘The Liberal 
members have suspended their menacing meetings for a time, 
but their organization cannot be forgotten by a future 
‘Liberal Government, which must practically depend on their 
‘support. It may, however, be admitted that the mere re- 
vival of Lord Patmerston’s Ministry would be at the same 
time impolitic and useless. New blood must be infused 
mto the veins of the party, by the adhesion of influential 
md independent statesmen. Lord CLanricarpe, Mr. 
Vernon Saurru, and others are relegated by the force of 
circumstances to a private career for the rest of their lives. 
‘The negative advantage of their absence from the Ministerial 
councils may hereafter be improved by the acquisition of 
new and more valuable allies. : 


THE SUPPRESSED LETTER. 


the whole debate on Mr. Carpwe.t’s 
Resolution, Government speakers had one t 
advantage, and they pressed it to the uttermost. cont 
allusion to the letter from Lord Canwine which Mr. Vernon 


SmirH received and did not transmit, was hailed with 
volleys of signifieant cheering. .As a mere-matter of 
ment, the suppression of this letter mag not be veryigg 
portant, but tt is not always logical foree which gives the 
bias to a debate ; and the blunder, or worse than 
which Mr. Vernon SmirH committed was really worth 
a world of accurate reasoning to the apologists of Long 
Extensornoucn. We cannot regret this. It is only in poli. 
tics that Englishmen ever seem disposed to give each othe 
somewhat less than fair play, and an especial value attaches 
accordingly to every unanimous demonstration of English 
politicians against the semblance of sharp practice in the 
conduct of public affairs. Across the Atlantic, Mr. Veryoy 
Suir might have got credit for having cut his eye-teeth; 
but it is undeniable, and very satisfactory, that when he 
rose to make his incredible exhibition of Friday week, he 
was pretty nearly as heartily hooted from his own side of 
the House as by the gentlemen who had just been cheering 
the Souicrror-GENERAL. 
The indefensible character of the proceeding to which he 
had lent himself was proclaimed by Mr. Vernon Sura 
with curious frankness. The substance of his statement 
was that the GoveRNor-GENERAL corresponded with 
in three ways—by official despatch to the Court of Directors, 
by extraordinary communication to the Secret Committee, 
and by private letter to the President of the Board of Com 
trol. Mr. Smirim seemed to argue that, because Lord Cam 
ninG might have adopted the first two modes of communi- 
cation, his having in fact selected the third deprived his 
letters of all materiality. It is perfectly true that Lord 
ELLEnBorouGH might have received official despatches which 
might have contained all that was included in the. private 
letter to Mr. Vernon Smiru ; but this possibility—which, 
after all, came to nothing, no such despa 
received—did not furnish one atom of excuse for withholding 
papers which are only private in the sense that they are not 
technically called official. Mr. Vernon Samira knew, be 
cause he said, that private letters were one of the ordinary 
instrumentalities by which the Governor-General corre 
sponded with England. Even had he been one of Lord Caw 
NING’s bosom friends, the knowledge of this fact would have 
imposed on him the obligation of communicating to his sue 
cessor every passage which alluded to public affairs. But 
there is no reason to think that Mr. Vernon Sara had any 
intimacy with the Governor-General beyond that of a 
colleague. He must have been aware that Lord Canning 
would have never written him a line about India unless 
the most extraordinary of accidents had made him 
Lord Cannive’s master; and he ought to have seen 
that, when that relation was broken, his title to consider 
Lord Cannine’s letters as intended exclusively for his pri- 
vate perusal came necessarily to an end. All doubt on the 
point is, in fact, removed by Lord ELLENBoroven's receipt 
of three private letters by the last mail, and by the tenor 
of those which Lord Patmerston read on Thursday evening 
It is now perfectly evident that the present Governor-General 
deliberately prefers this mode of co nce, or is forced 
into it by the exigency of his immediate duties. And this 
being so, it becomes absolutely immaterial whether the letters 
which were withheld were of importance. As a matter of 
fact, they were of the extremest importance. The Govert 
ment, though tried for a ‘misdemeanour which is wholly wm 
affected by the injustice it has suffered, has yet the right t 
say that it has not been fairly dealt with by its opponents 
It is certainly disgraceful to English public men that the 
whole correspondence from India has been for three months 
conducted through the Opposition. ”" 
Whether the letters withheld from Lord Ex.Lenporovet 
would or would not have prevented him from penning 
obnoxious despatch, Mr. Vernon Smrrn’s case is absolu 
unaltered. The Lucknow proclamation, if transm 
without note or explanatory comment, must have wr 
doubtedly been intended to be its own interpretation 
Under these circumstances, if Lord 
sented from the principle on which it was based, he was 
justified in expressing his disapproval, though far from 
justified in publishing it to the werld. Lord Caxxine had 
himself seen this. He perceived that the 
might in itself give rise to doubts as to the exact intention 
which it was designed to carry out, and accordingly he sent 
to the person whom he believed to be the President of the 
elucidation. The letter which Mr. Vernon and his 


friends allege to be unimportant was nothing less than @® 
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sknowledgment that the f the proclam h 

+ that the import of the pi ation might 
thet it should be set in its proper 
light hereafter. No honest man will deny that Lord ELLey- 
pozoucH was entitled to read such letters as those which 
lord Patmerston has now made public. They ought to 
have had, andr. Vernon Saurru had no reason to doubt 
that they would have had, the effect of inducing him to 
suspend his judgment. So far as Lord ELLENBoRovGH erred 
jn prematurely forming an opinion on Lord Cannine’s 
measure, the conduct of Mr. Vernon Sura and his friends 
would have gone far to excuse him, had we not his own con- 
fession that the perusal of the suppressed letter would not 
have altered his course. But the intemperate language of 
his despatch, its gratuitous attack on the policy of Lord 
Datnousie, and its hurried publication, are not a bit less 
eensurable. The suppression of one or more letters from 
the Governor-General, though a wrong to Lord ELien- 
poroues, and a grave public delinquency, does not touch 


the gist of the charge against the Government. 

The most unaccountable part of the matter has been 
Mr. Vervon Smirn’s prolonged unwillingness to produce 
Lord Caxnino’s letter in its integrity. His language was 
studiously framed so as to imply that it contained something 
extremely confidential—say, chaff of Lord Suarrespury, or 

r jokes on Lord CianricarDE, or racy anecdotes of 
Sir Cours! The contents now turn out to have no interest 
Which is not eminently public, and yet this absurd coyness 
¢ati only have been intended to keep up the affectation 
of extreme privacy. Does Mr. Vernon Smiru genuinely 
Believe that he is the Ecerra of the Calcutta Numa? Is he 

itively persuaded that Governor-Generals select him as 
The depository of their secrets and the confidant of their 
difficulties, not because the mechanism of the Constitution 
made him President of the Board of Control, but because he 
is the one man of all others whom a statesman would consult 
in his country’s extremity? The best defence of Mr. Vernon 
Surrn’s honour is one which denies him common sense. If 
he honestly thinks that the character in which he continued 
to be Lord Canntnc’s correspondent was wholly unconnected 
with the official capacity of which he had just divested him- 
self, no words can be too strong for his folly and immodesty. 
We cannot engage to measure the lengths of presumptuous- 
ness which may be proceeded to by the outsider of Brookes’s 
who conceived the extinction of the East India Company ; 
and we dare say the ugliest scrape into which a public man 
has got himself in our day may be explained by assuming 
that Mr. Vernon Surrn never completely realized that he 
was only the fly on the wheel of the State carriage. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND THE BUDGET 
COMMISSION. 


HE French Government and the Commission on the 
Budget cannot agree whether the scheme for 1859 
shows a surplus or a deficit. According to the Commission, 
the ordinary receipts will fall short of the ordinary expendi- 
ture by 1,890,000/., and a further adverse balance of 
1,170,0001. appears in the comparison of extraordinary 
charges and receipts. The version of the Government, as 
Necently given in the Moniteur, is that there will be a 
surplus of 3,750,000/, ‘This is at first sight rather puzzling ; 
but the difference is due, not to any discrepancy in the 
figures, “— the aspect in which the sinking fund is 
present Sinking-fund of France is a legacy 
from the Consular Government of 1799. The demands 
Which arose out of the wars which ended in the destruction 
of the Imperial Government soon reduced the law of the 
Sinking-fund to a dead letter, but in 1816 it was re- 
established, with an express declaration that in no case, and 
@ no pretext, was the amount legally devoted to the re- 
m of debt to be encroacked upon. Rentes were to 
annually purchased to the extent of one per cent. of the 
Whole consolidated debt. A Special Commission was ap- 
pointed to watch over the exact execution of the decree, and 
it was anticipated that by these means the amount of the 
Public debt: would be gradually but surely reduced. Some 
: were imtroduced into the system after the 
Revolution of July, but its principle has remained untouched, 
a itis still the law of France that a certain rather consider- 
be annually applied. to the extinction of 


, Since 1848, the amount payable to the Sinking-fund has 
figured regularly in the estimates of the expenses of the 


State ; and the taxation of the country has been kept up to 
a very high point, avowedly for the purpose of covering this 
demand upon the national resources. With equal regula- 
rity, the whole sum raised expressly for the purpose of pay- 
ing off debt has been absorbed by the excessive demands of 
the annual expenditure, and has left besides a further annual 
deficit to be provided for, the aggregate of which, in the 
course of ten years, has risen to about 110,000,000/. Half 
of this may have been fairly due to the Crimean war, so that 
thenormal condition of French finance seems to involve a y 
deficit of 5,000,000/., in addition to about an equal amo 
abstracted from the Sinking-fund. This explanation will 
render the conflict between the Commission and the Govern- 
ment intelligible. The Budget for 1859, estimates the ordi- 
nary expenses of the State at 69,000,000/., of which 
5,900,0001. is the payment legally due to the Sinking- 
fund. Besides this, there is a sum of 1,170,000/. to be 
provided for extraordinary outlay. The estimated receipts 
are put at 67,500,000/., and from these figures the Com- 
mission infers that there will be a deficit of upwards of 
3,000,000/7. On the other hand, the Government claims to 
have provided a surplus of 3,750,000/. The difference 
between these two statements arises mainly from the fact 
that in the Ministerial calculation, the extraordinary expenses 
of the year and the sums due to the Sinking-fund, amount- 
ing together to about 7,000,000/., are deducted from the 
account of expenditure. The Government then proposes, out 
of its assumed surplus, to pay to the Sinking-fund 1,600,000l. 
(or about one-third of the amount due to it), to apply nearly 
700,000/, to the augmentation and improvement of the fleet, 
and to devote the rest of the expected funds to specific extra- 
ordinary expenditure already foreseen as inevitable. 

The result, therefore, is, that whereas in former years the 
appropriation of the Sinking-fund has not sufficed to balance 
the expenditure, it will not be necessary to take more than 
two-thirds of it to square up the accounts of 1859—supposing, 
indeed, that no falling off of revenue, nor any increase of 
expenditure beyond present calculations, should occur in the 
so-called year of equilibrium. The Commission with 
the Minister in the opinion that the taxes will realize the 
anticipated sum; but it does not fail to point out that this 
result will be effected only by the continuance of the war 
taxes imposed as a temporary se eee during the conflict 
with Russia, and urges as strongly as it can venture to do 
the impossibility of continuing the second decime as a per- 
manent impost. Its confidence in the proposed limit of 
expenditure being observed is obviously very weak ; and after 
the experience of past years, more especially those of the 
Imperial Government, it would indeed require strong faith 
to believe in the promises of the Budget in this respect. 

The most remarkable fact is, that both the Commission 
and the Government hold fast by the theory of the Sinking- 
fund, which has invariably been set at nought by the 
successive authorities who have ruled since 1848, and 
which the Emperor still proposes to disregard in 1859, te 
the extent of about 3,000,000/. It is easy to understand 
why the Imperial Government should cling to a fiction that 
affords a pretence for taxation without imposing any reat 
obligation to incur corresponding expenditure. It is very 
convenient for a Minister of Finance to have a surplus or a 
deficit just as may suit the exigencies of the moment. 
When he wishes to make the continuance of a heavy war 
taxation palatable, the duty of providing for the extinction 
of debt, according to the letter cf the law, is put forward as 
a pressing obligation, and the requirements of the State are 
represented as rising to something like 70,000,000/. After 
the desired taxation has been submitted to on the ground of 
necessity, a little legerdemain changes the aspect of affairs, 
The Sinking-fund is struck out of the items of expenditure, 
a magnificent surplus is paraded, and the prudent care of the 
Imperial Government is made the subject of a self-laudatory 
article in the official organ. An honest Sinking-fund, on the 
French system, would undoubtedly be a blunder ; but there is 
some ingenuity in a scheme by which money is raised under 
pretence of paying debt, and then applied to any purposes to 
which the ambition or caprice of a despotic Government 
may wish to devote it. As it is actually dealt with, the 
Sinking-fund is merely a trick—and a rather transparent 
one—for placing in the hands of the Government a sum of 
nearly 6,000,000l., without the necessity of rendering any 
previous account of the manner in which it is intended to be 
spent. No one can be surprised that it is in favour in high 
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control the expenditure of the Government isevidently genuine, 
should lend their countenance to a system which renders 
utterly ineffectual even the moral restraint that alone remains 
possible. They talk about the Sinking-fund as if it were 
a reality, and do not talk very wisely even on that fanciful 
hypothesis. Their argument in its favour is a mere repe- 
tition of what has long since been exploded here. The pledge 
that a certain fixed portion of debt shall be extinguished 
every year is supposed to give confidence to the holders of 
stock, to facilitate new loans when necessary, and to raise 
the price of Government securities. But it is always folly 
to attempt to prescribe a rigid rule for future years. Even 
with an honest Government really bent upon carrying out 
the policy of such a measure, and strongly impressed with 
the duty of obeying the solemn prescriptions of the law, 
circumstances must arise from time to time to affect their 
capacity for paying off their old obligations; while, with a 
Government that seeks only to grasp all it can, and pays 
but little respect to legality, the imposition of such feeble 
shackles serves no purpose but to show how easily a strong 
will may set the law at defiance. 

The credit of a country is not to be improved by devices 
of this kind, and what contributors to loans and holders of 
stock must really look to is not the letter of the law, but 
the actual facts of the case. While the debt grows at a 
rate of 10,000,000/. a-year, a theoretical Sinking-fund will 
do little to restore confidence. When a surplus becomes the 
normal condition of the Exchequer, credit will not fail for 
want of a decree that a certain fixed sum shall be applied in 
the purchase of Rentes. The Commission would have done 
more wisely if they had recommended the abolition of a 
sham Sinking-fund, which serves no purpose but to place 
the financial schemes of the Government beyond the reach 
of effectual criticism, as they are beyond the reach of sub- 
stantial control. Voting 6,000,000/. to the Sinking-fund 
is in effect voting it as Secret Service money, to be spent in 
any way the Government may choose; and the abandonment 
of the practice would at least be attended with this advan- 
tage, that it would compel the Minister of Finance either to 
abide. by his own estimate of expenditure, or, if he did exceed 
it, to resort to less deceptive ways and means than the 
diversion of taxation from its avowed and legitimate objects. 


OUR ENEMIES AT HOME. 


_— the shadowy forms of the benighted past which 

are fast disappearing before the meridian splendour of 
political enlightenment, may certainly be numbered that 
obsolete absurdity called love of one’s country. Nothing seems 
more remote from our intellectual sympathies than the idea 
that we have special privileges and a peculiar heritage as 
Englishmen, and that it is incumbent on us in return to be 
jealous of the honour of England. The mind of Cuaruam, 
according to his own account, was fed, not on history or 
statistics, but on the romantic abstractions of the Yaéry 
Queen. The patriotism of CuaTtHam has now become an 
abstraction almost as romantic as those on which his mind 
was fed. The most accredited mode of making political 
capital now is at your country’s expense. The most approved 
mode of striking at a political adversary is through the side 
of your country. 

At the time when we were actually drifting into war with 
Russia, und the contest was inevitable, the then leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons thought proper to keep 
up a correspondence with the public enemy, and to publish 
the arguments of Russia in his personal organ, with a view to 
embarrass the Government of his own country. In this 
instance, perhaps, the claims of patriotism were doubtful, 
and most Englishmen would be generously inclined to 
allow the offender the benefit of the doubt. But at a later 
period of the conflict, a similar line of independent action in 
favour of the enemy of the nation was taken by certain 
statesmen, who were undoubtedly Englishmen by origin, but 
cosmopolite by conviction. In the eloquent speeches of 
these statesmen the Russians found, at the crisis of the 
struggle, the best encouragement to be persevering in their 
efforts and high in their demands. The mistrust with 
which England rewarded the conduct of the Russian 
party in Parliament, notwithstanding their great merits 
and services, was amply deserved, though those on 
whom it was bestowed seem still anxious to improve 
their title. At the same time, our most eminent journal 
was impelled by its allegiance to the cause of truth, not only 


to publish but greatly to exaggerate to the envious world all 
the shortcomings of our military organization, and ¢ 


to create for us in Europe a name for military impotence 
which we have not yet lost, and which may yet chaneg 


to cost us dear. Not only our defects but our reverse 
were magnified ; and the French army, who had at firg 
readily admitted that our failure at the storming of the 
Redan was an inevitable accident, and their own success at 
the storming of the Malakhoff a stroke of fortune, learnt 
from English newspapers to attribute their success tg 
their superior skill, and to cast our failure in our teeth, 
The authority of all those to whom we are alluding is high, 
yet it fuils to convince us that such a part can ever be 
played except from motives which, if not mean, are at least 
most erroneous and perverse. 

Again, because the East India Company made an ineop. 
venient resistance to their own abolition, Sir G. C. Lewis, 
who is generally noted for his caution and excess of temperaneg 
in debate, must needs launch out into a declaration that the 
government of the Company at the period when its Empire 
was being acquired, was the most rapacious and unjust, with- 
out exception, that the world ever saw. We produced at the 
time the contemporary evidence which proved that this state. 
ment was a gross exaggeration. But we might produce 
amount of evidence the most overwhelming without removy- 
ing the statement from the page of Continental calumny, in 
which everything dishonourable to England is greedily re- 
corded. And at a moment of mortal struggle, one of the 
things most calculated to turn the wavering sympathies of 
Europe against us proceeded from the mouth of one who was 
especially bound to be careful of the national honour. 

Next we have a manifesto from Mr. Bricut, proclaiming 
to the world that the poor in England are so intolerably 
oppressed by the rich, and that our whole system of 
Government is so utterly abominable, that the only thing 
for a wise man of the poorer class to do is to quit these 
accursed shores, and redeem himself and his children from 
hopeless injustice and misery by flying to a happier shore, 
This manifesto is published by a man who is himself a 
standing monument of the justice of English society to 
honourable exertion, and of the manner in which the most 
natural class-jealousy, provoked by the most violent attacks; 
will yield to the claims of rising merit. It so happens that 
the picture drawn appears to all foreign observers whose 
eyes are not jaundiced by hatred, the very reverse of the 
truth. To them it appears that there is no country in 
Europe where there is so little division and antipathy between 
the lower classes and the upper—as there certainly is none 
where the burden of taxation has been more scrupulously 
removed from the necessaries of life, or where the rich tax 
themselves so largely in the shape of voluntary contributions 
to every sort of public object for the benefit of the poor. But 
pugnacious spirits, when debarred ftom war, must find com- 
pensation in the indulgence of political bitterness, and im 
stimulating class division and hate. We cannot be surprised 
at hearing general denunciations of our Indian Empire from 


the same lips from which general denunciations of our social 


character had issued just before. 

Once more, Lord ELLENBorovcH wishes to cast dis 
credit on the past policy of one rival, and to assert his 
authority in a striking manner over another. He does the 
first by publicly impeaching, in a very vigorous despatch 
the title of his sovereign to a territory which, as her servanly 
he has undertaken, and is bound in honour, to defend against 
the rebels with whom its possession is being contested. He 
does the second by publicly striking what is in effect a military 
measure, taken at the crisis of a campaign, with a censure 
resembling a lampoon, and exhorting the enemy to resist 
the utmost the usurped sway of our Governor-General and 
the unjust arms of our troops. The offence, so far from 
being regretted, is signally repeated in debate, not only by 
the principal offender himself, but by his colleagues ; andthe 
audience shows no sense of the fact that anything has beet 
committed beyond a great indiscretion—the act really being, 
under these circumstances, simply and plainly an act of 
treason. 

It is a consequence of the same spirit that the dutyo 
cordially and honourably supporting public servants 
in conflict with the public enemy appears also to be becom 
ing a thing of the past. Lord Racuan’s energy and lifesumk 
quite as much under the attacks and discouragements of bis 
own countrymen as under the severity of the climate or the 
harassing conflict withthefoe. Lord Canninchas borne, during 


the past year, perhaps as greata burden as was ever cast on mal 
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He has borne it well, by the explicit confession of those who 
gre now his assailants. But if ever there was a man who 
needed and had a right to expect sympathy and encourage- 
ment from those under whom he acis, it ishe. Yet it is 
deemed quite in the ordinary course of things that those who 
dislike him personally and want his place should, without 
yealling him, try to make his position untenable by insults. 
Those insults, indeed, ought not to make his position unten- 
able; for an insult given to a rival under cover of official 
sithority is the stingless and painless insult of a coward. 
But they may well unnerve his heart and arm, by showing 
him that what should be his support is another enemy in his 
year; and the public service may suffer deeply, though no 
stain may be cast on the reputation of the man. How long 
the zeal and chivalry of public servants will bear this kind 
of treatment is a question which perhaps it is not worth 
while to consider. 
No one would wish to revive the fanatical patriotism o: 

the conquering nations of antiquity, which placed the interest 
of the State above truth and justice. No one wishes that 
any of her faults should be concealed from England. But it 
is one thing to seek to remove from your country the 

of injustice by inducing her to redress the wrong— 
it isanother to brand her with the reproach of injustice 
without seeking to remove it. The exclusive bond of 
nationality has been weakened by the intellectual and com- 
mercial intercourse of nations, and the bond of humanity 
has been strengthened in proportion. But still England is 
something to us ; and, to judge by the present aspect of the 
world, we may have to go through a good deal together as 
Englishmen still. We cannot yet afford to cease to be a 
nation. 


THE POLITICAL DEAD-LOCK. 


[’ cannot be disputed that public affairs are at this moment 
in a condition unsatisfactory, almost without example, in 
Parliamentary history. It is neither easy nor agreeable to 
attempt to apportion the blame due to the several parties 
who have contributed to produce this almost hopeless confu- 
sion... When all -sides are largely culpable, it is hardly 
necessary to weigh nicely the balance of censure. One thing, 
however, is lamentably clear—viz., that the leaders of all 
parties are almost equally discredited in public opinion. If 
the authority and influence which Lord Patmerston pos- 
sessed a year ago had not been utterly worn out and dissipated, 
the continuance of Lord Dersy’s Administration could not 
have been, even for a moment, matter of speculation ; but 
the truth is, that our experience of the late Cabinet, while it 
affords but a poor consolation for the faults of the present 
Administration, leads us to fear its revival, without very 
material modifications, even more than the continuance of 
its successor. 

Whether the duration of the present Ministry be an 
affair of weeks or of months, the situation in the long 


run-will be practically the same. No one at all acquainted | 


with the real tone of public feeling can for a moment 
suppose that Lord Dersy’s Government can establish 
for itself a solid and: permanent position. It is essen- 
tially a scratch team, which is worked by the job until 
proper arrangements can be made for carrying on the busi- 
ness of the country. It is precisely on this,ground that we 
have, since the advent of Lord Derpy to office, con- 
stantly deprecated a premature attempt to precipitate the 
reconstruction of a Liberal Administration before the essen- 
tial preliminaries were properly settled. If a new Govern- 
ment were at this moment to be constructed on liberal 
Principles, it must unfortunately be formed under circum- 
stances in which such men as Sir James Granam, My. 
Gtapsronz, Mr. Mr. Baicut, and Mr. Miner 
Gresow would be arrayed, if not in hostility to it, at least in 
the not less dangerous attitude. of armed neutrality. This, 
Mm itself, would not be an encouraging prospect for an 
Administration which would accede ‘to office by no over- 
Whelming majority, and which, in addition to its declared 
enemies, would receive but an ambiguous support from the 
Teected Whigs, whose exclusion would be a necessary 

of any new arrangement. And a dissolution would scarcely 


remedy the evil, for while the strength of Lord Dery could | . 


not be materially increased, the disunion of the Opposition 

might be considerably vated. en 

«iW things are tolerably clear—first, that the late Cabinet 
did not do,”.and secondly, that the present Government 


any feasible combination that “will do.” In the ‘midst of 
all this accumulation of negations, one negative appears, 
however, to be solidly established, which at least rids ‘us 
of one stumbling-block and rock of offence. The old stock 
Whig cast has been so unanimously and enthusiastically 
damned, that even the clague of Printing Hov uare has 
been carried off by the contagion of cat-calls. en the 
drawing-room 9 of Whiggism—we do not mean the 
Morning Post—lifts its heel against the “ Whig Connexion,” 
the manager will probably learn that there are limits to the 
endurance of the audience. The day of personal adhesions in 
politics is gone by, and certainly the recent spectacle of 
the system, as applied to journalism, does not invite imitation. 
The Times has tried two experiments on Lord PALMERSTON. 
Ten years ago, with a literary power which it now very 
seldom exhibits, that journal laboured to destroy the cham- 
pion of the “spirited foreign policy.” For the last two years, 
it has devoted itself, with a servility almost menial, to do 
the dirtiest work of the late Prime Minister. In both 
cases it egregiously failed. Lord Patmerston rose in the 
teeth of the vehement hostility of the Times, and he fell in 
spite of its clamorous support. If we may venture to point 
the moral of this extraordinary miscarriage of omnipotence, 
we would suggest that the policy of personal favouritism 
or personal animosities is one which in the long run 
brings discredit and loss of influence on a journal, the very 
breath of whose nostrils must be independence and impar- 
tiality. Perhaps it is to some sense of these mortifyin 
failures that we owe the frank admission of the to 
collapse of the system on which Lord Patmerston’s Govern- 
ment was constructed—an admission which gives some hope 
that the “leading journal” is capable of emancipating itself 
from the t influences by which it has so long been 
enthralled. t us hope that Hercutes is tired of twirling 
the distaff of OmpHa.e, and that he is about to resume his 
club and his lion skin. The Times, indeed, like its patron, 
has of late been too much surrounded by “ flatterers and 
fine ladies.” 
When we rejoice at the admitted extinction of the pure 
“ Whig Connexion ” as an instrument for the Government of 
the country, we are far from wishing to imply that no parts of 
the machine are applicable to the public service. It would be 
idle and foolish to deny that, as long as Lord PALMERSTON 
and Lord Joun Russet live, they must, from their experience, 
ability, and influence, be foremost and principal components of 
any Liberal Administration. The misfortune has hitherto 
been that, in the Governments over which they have both 
presided, owing to the exclusive and sectarian composition 
of their Cabinets, the peculiar defects of both have not 
received that check and counterpoise which they might have 
found from colleagues of larger views and of a different poli- 
tical education. It is notorious that, in the late Administra- 
tion, no Minister durst even remonstrate against measures 
the policy of which he might doubt or disapprove. And 
when Lord Joun Russett was at the head of a Cabinet, 
he did not even condescend to consult his colleagues 
before he launched himself into affairs of the highest political 
importance. The head of the Whigs for the time being 
thought, naturally enough, that he might “do what he liked 
“ with his own.” If there had been any really strong and 
independent element in the Administration of Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, we should have been saved from the enormous 
blunder of the Conspiracy Bill, and all the perplexities 
which have flowed from it. In domestic politics, the House 
of Commons will always exercise a vigilant and sufficient 
supervision ; but in foreign affairs, irreparable mischief may 
be accomplished long before the facts are known to any but 
the members of the Cabinet. It is to the construction, then, 
of a Cabinet in which the Liberal party can place confidence, 
that the earnest attention and sincere efforts of those who 
wish to see the country freed from its present embarrass- 
ments should be directed. In order that we may derive any 
advantage from the eminent abilities of Lord Joun Russe. 
and Lord Patwerston, some more effective and independent 
controlling power must be sought than can be found in the 
docile subordinates who have been reared in the exclusive 


allegiance of the “Whig Connexion.” 


MANNING THE NAVY. 
OWEVER much the persistency of Sir C. Naprer in 
pressing his motion on Tuesday evening may have dis- 
concerted politicians eager to decide the fate of a Ministry, 


‘does not do;” but it is by no means so easy to point to 


the importance of the subject was not inferior to that of the 
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Indian debate. No time is out of season for an inquiry 
whether the naval force of the country is adequate for our 
defence at all times and in any eventuality. Least of all is 
such a question impertinent when it is acknowledged that 
the means available in ordinary times for manning any con- 
siderable number of additional ships have, for many years past, 
been so deficient as to cause just uneasiness in the minds of 
those who are best able, from official and professional expe- 
rience, to form an opinion on the subject. Itis true that on 
the breaking out of the Russian war we were able, at very 
short notice, to send out two magnificent fleets to the Baltic 
and the Black Sea; and we have no doubt that on any emer- 
gency the spirit and energy of the country would justify Sir 
Joun Paxrinotoy’s tone of confident reliance. But a good 
navy seaman is not manufactured in a day, and it is not 
fitting that Great Britain should place her ships in the hands 
of raw levies, who cannot be expected to rival the efficiency 
of regularly-trained sailors. What we need is to have at all 
times an adequate body of experienced seamen, to whom the 
protection of our coasts may be left without a particle of 
doubt or anxiety. The Channel is our single line of defence 
—the crews of our ships are almost the only substantial 
garrison we possess—and no pains should be spared, nor, 
if necessary, any expenditure grudged, to maintain the con- 
stant efficiency of our solitary bulwark. 

Much has been done in the last few years to provide a 
ready supply of seamen for any sudden demand ; but much 
still remains to be done before we can rely on our ability to 
man our ships as rapidly as circumstances may render desir- 
able. The Committee of Naval Officers who reported on 
the subject in 1853, recommended several important changes, 
from which much fruit has already been gathered, and more 
may fairly be ty The re-organization of the Coast- 
Guard force and the establishment of a Volunteer Naval 
Militia have given us a reserve of 12,000 efficient men, who 
may be transferred to the navy at a moment's notice. The 
numbers of the volunteers and the popularity of the service 
are said to be increasing, and it is satisfactory to find that 
the value of this resource is fully appreciated by those who 
have the control of our naval administration. The system 
of recruiting sailors as continuous service men adds further 
to the means at our disposal, though at some increase to the 
cost of the service ; but every day confirms the opinion of 
the Committee of 1853, that the ranks of the Merchant service 
cannot be relied on to furnish any considerable number of men 
on short notice. The rough-and-ready device of the pressgang 
is exploded as barbarous ; and the scheme of Sir CHARLES 
Napier for calling out the merchant seamen according to a 
regular rotation, savours overmuch of the conscription by 
which foreign navies are manned, and would be difficult to 
work successfully in this country. It is to volunteers that we 
must trust, and it is idle to disguise the fact that sailors who 
have been accustomed to the laxer discipline and higher pay 
of the commercial navy are not much disposed to enter into 
the Queen’s fleet. Sir Jonn Paxineron, in consenting to a 
Commission, dwelt upon the importance of finding means 
for making the mercantile marine more available for manning 
the navy, and one ean scarcely doubt that additional induce- 
ments would succeed in attracting far larger numbers into the 
service of the cvuntry. But, large’as is the number of our 
merchant vessels, the sailors at home, at any one time, form a 
comparatively = body from which to draw recruits. The 
army serjeant has a population of millions on whom to work 
by promises of bounty, and by the attractions of a military 
career. The class to whom a navy captain has to look for 
his crew is counted only by thousands, and it must, in the 
nature of things, be a comparatively slow process to tempt 
any large number to adopt a new and more adventurous 
service. We shall probably never be able safely to dispense 
with a numerous reserve force in some shape or other, on 
which to call in a moment of pressure ; and all the sugges- 
tions made in the course of the recent debate point at some 
modification of this system. 

Sir Cuartes Naprer’s proposal is what it always has 
been—a permanent Channel fleet ; and we are not sure that 
we can dispense with this, the surest of all possible reserves. 
According to the sanguine Admiral, it would cost little in 
comparison with the advan which it would secure. In 
order to add to the extent of the force without any corres- 
ponding increase of expense, he suggests that the marines 
might be sent on shore in time of peace to do garrison duty, 
and their en by additional seamen on board the 
ships. affairs e threatening, the marines would 
again go afloat, and relieve a large number of sailors who 


would be available for other ships. At the same 4 
the duties on shore would be performed by the militig 
embodied on the outbreak of war. Lord C. Paggy 
gested other expedients based on the ‘same pring) 
as that which has been found so efficient in the pre. 
sent arrangements with respect to the Coast- 

that of keeping up a constant force of sailors, and om. 
ploying them in ordinary times on duties from which 
they might on occasion be withdrawn. Without an extrs 
shilling of expense, many thousands of navymen mj 
be employed in the transport duties which now devolye 
exclusively on the mercantile marine. So, again, there ig 
much of the work of the dockyards that could be advan. 
tageously done by men under engagement to serve whey 
required on board the fleet. The objection to all thes 
plans is, that you cannot ship off your Coast-guard without 
leaving smugglers unwatched, and that to rob the dock 

and the transports of men when they would be more wanted 
than ever, would be almost as bad as leaving the navy im. 
perfectly manned. But the justification of such a system is 
furnished by the very fact which constitutes the real difficulty 
of the case. It is much more troublesome to find a new 
crew to man a ship of war than to get the same number of 
dockyard labourers, and any arrangement that would shift 
the difficulty from raising 1000 sailors to collecting 1000 
labourers, would vastly increase the means at our di 

The employment of Government transports would furnish 
a still readier resource, for experience has shown how rapidly 
a ready-manned transport fleet might be hired to do the 
work of the men who might be drafted into ships of war, 
Whether the ordinary transport service should be done by 
first-rates and frigates, or by a class of vessels appropriated 
to the service, is a question which it is not necessary to 
discuss. The only thing essential to Lord C, Pacer’s planis, 
that the sailors employed in this duty should be men fitted 
by training, and bound by the terms of their engagement to 
man the guns of the fleet when required. 

We do not profess to decide whether one or another of 
these projects would be the most serviceable, or the least 
costly mode of manning the navy ; but we are quite satisfied 
that by some—perhaps by all—of the expedients proposed 
by naval men, it will be possible to guard against that defi- 
ciency of sailors which has so often stood in the way of a 
suitable increase in our naval defences. We do not care to 
see an overwhelming fleet always in commission, provided 
we can depend upon the means of manning new ships as 
quickly as they may be wanted. The general concurrence in 
the motion of Sir Cartes Naprer for a Commission to in- 
vestigate the subject may, we hope, be taken as an assurance 
that under no Government will the improvement of the navy 
be neglected. Without at all underrating the value of the 
steps which have been taken within the last few years, we 
are convinced that a much greater success may be attained 
by a steady perseverance in the course hitherto pursued, and 
by a hearty adoption of further improvements. To do Sir 
Joun Paxrnaton justice, he has never failed to show himself 
alive to the difficulties which the long neglect of this — 
has occasioned ; and we hope that we may never see & 
Lord of the Admiralty who will shrink from the a 
meeting such difficulties with energy and resolution. 
is nothing in the case to baffle any one who grapples with it 
steadily ; and whatever may be the precise plan to be pre 
ferred, there is no reason to doubt that means may be found 
to render the manning of the navy a less tedious and uncer 
tain business than it has hitherto proved. With 180,000 
men in our merchant navy, it would indeed be strange if we 
could not find out some way of maintaining a naval foree 
always ample for the requirements of the country. 


MILITARY TERRORISM IN FRANCE. 


T isa shallow and i te view of the late Frevth 
duels to consider them as other than 

a deep social disorder. Duelling belon; ; 
barbarous state of society; but social life in France is not 
barbarous. Manners are as polished, and the sense of right 
as keen, among our neighbours, as in other countries of high 
tyranny reign in the military are 0 
form of the same influences which keep down whatever i 
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_ 
sword and pistol. In America, duels are very common in 
isely the opposite social state to that which exists in 
oe But the contrast between American and French 
society is only apparent. The two countries present, in fact, 
only two forms of the same thing. Real public opinion 
—the supremacy of right reason—is entirely unknown in 
either; for the tyranny is the same, whether it be monarchi- 
cal or demagogic. On whichever side a community diverges 
from the supremacy of law, it becomes despotic; and duels 
attend a weak and incapable state of law. Duelling is a 
test against the Executive—its frequency attests the in- 
sufficient hold of authority on public opinion. 

In France, it seems that the military duellists by profession 
are a mere revival of the swashbucklers of the dramatists 
and the mohawks of a later era. They are terrorists of the 
yulgarest type. They run a muck against society. They only 

roduce the ordinary insolence of the rufflers and ruffians 
Te. in the good old times when there were neither magis- 
trates nor police, pinked the citizens for sport, and cut throats 
or slit noses on the slightest provocation. A standing army, 

jally if its officers are not educated, has always a tendency 
to this character of chartered lawlessness ; and a Pretorian 
Guard never presented any other type. Janissaries and Stre- 
Titzes were always the curse of their respective capitals. A 
Government which only exists by military support engenders 
social desperadoes; and while France is what it is, its mili- 
tary officers will be a privileged class, CromMWELL’s captains 
formed such a class ; and the French colonels, in their recent 
vivacious and insolent appeals against England, exhibited the 
game Praetorian spirit which has just been displayed in a more 
scandalous form in the conspiracy of the sous-lieutenants 
against the French press. These men show what is insepa- 
rable from despotism—the existence of a military caste. And 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, for the Government to 
deal with these licensed bravoes. Not only does the Emperor 
owe bis throne to the fidelity of the army, but the military 
terrorists only repeat his own policy. Their attacks on the 
liberty of the press are only-copied from those of the 
Tuileries itself. A public writer or speaker writes or speaks 
at the peril of banishment from the State or assassination 
"from its myrmidons. The one authority issues its three 
warnings, the other launches its thirty challenges. 
_ Besides the case of Lieutenant pE MEREY, sentenced to 
death for murder in a duel, the recent murder, as it appears 
but too likely to turn out, of M. pe Péye, a political 
writer, has aroused the attention of the French people to 
the ominous severity of Pretorian terrorism. M. pe Pine 
is a gentleman who writes in one of the Parisian comic 
journals, under the signature of “ Nemo,” a sobriquet which 
the lettered officers of France probably consider to be Greek, 
and, as such, in itself aninsult. Like the Clerk of Chatham, 
M, pz Pine has committed the unpardonable offence, to the 
military mind, of employing a dead language. His jokes seem 
to benot only harmless, but very impersonal. He laughs at 
the braves of France only for an alleged breach of the minor 
morals of the salons. The head and front of his offending is 
& commonplace joke against officers, especially ensigns, who 
attend evening parties in full uniform, with long spurs and 
empty stomachs, and make equal havoc on the ladies’ flounces 
and the refreshment-tables. He says that at a recent great 
the absence of the sous-lieutenants was an immense 
Improvement in point of social comfort. This very small joke 
fires the noble souls of the whole French army. Some 
thirty ensigns swear to have the joker’s blood. He must 
fight them all in succession. Now this is neither more 
nor less than a conspiracy to murder. Anything more vile 
aud cowardly than this plot it would be impossible to con- 
ceive, One Courrett is selected to send the first challenge, 
which M. pe Pye foolishly accepts, and wounds his antago- 
nist. One of the seconds, a Sous-Lieutenant Hyins, renews 
the quarrel under circumstances of extreme brutality, insults 
De E on the field, and runs him through the body. 
Another duel arises out of this horrid affair ; and if it is 
allowed to go on, it can only issue in a war of extermination 
between the journalists and the officers. The 1 becomes 
like one of the old Scottish clan fights—blood involves blood, 
and duel begets duel. It is de régle that the seconds must have 
it out with thevictorious principals. The special gravity of the 
case consists in this—that it is an utter infringement even of 
the detestable and foolish code of honour. Asa mere duel- 
list, Hywe is guilty of murder. By the laws of honour, a 
Contest is always at an end when one of the parties, as was 
the case with Sous-Lieutenant Courrert, declares himself 


Hyivg, in renewing the quarrel, insulted his 


own principal and his brother seconds. It is said also that 
he wounded his antagonist a second time when falling. 

The parallel of the case among ourselves would be if all 
the barristers in all the Inns of Court were to call out a 
writer in Punch for his typical character of Mr. Briefless, 
The writer in Figaro did not stigmatize either an individual 
or a regiment, or a particular branch of the service—he only 
levelled a grotesque and impalpable figment against an ideal 
ensign. The insult was of the most shadowy and bodiless 
character. But if, as is said, the first challenger was a rela- 
tive of General Esprnasse, and if the second bravo was an old 
fencing-master, of mature years and assured skill, the matter 
wears the gravest aspect. It can then only be regarded as 
showing a fixed resolution to impress on the whole mind 
of France that it is under martial law, with its worst 
accompaniments of military insolence, license, and terror- 
ism. And the Emperor must either accept this state of 
things, or must compromise himself with his inconve- 
nient allies and rulers. The matter cannot stop with the 


mere punishment of a single ruffian like Hytye. The 
all conspiracy of the thirty or forty banded assassins 


must be investigated, or social order is at an end in 
France. Either the Executive must peremptorily suppress 
this atrocity, or military terrorism will make itself felt more 
widely than in murdering comic journalists. Anyhow, the 
event has deeply stirred the French people ; and if it only 
awakens patriotic sentiments as to the extent and severity 
of military aggression on social liberty, it will not be without 
its benefits. The way in which this matter is dealt with 
will show the power or the utter prostration of public 
opinion. Thus far, “justice” has contented itself with 
striking at the journal to which the unhappy victim of this 
murderous conspiracy was a contributor. 


THE DERBY. 


Ts ERE is probably no subject of the kind which has exercised 
descriptive talent so much as the Derby. Year after year 
all the features of the journey to Epsom and back—of the 
course, and of the erowd—are laid before the public so minutely 
that nothing would be easier than to publish a common form, 
with blanks for the name of the winner, and variations to suit 
different states of the weather. Who does not know, as well as 
his own house, the road “literally thronged for miles with 
vehicles of every description, from the aristocratic four-in-hand 
to the humble cart of the ecostermonger?” Who cannot see in 
his mind’s eye “ the choicest specimens of England's aristocratic 
beauty discussing champagne and cold chicken with an appetite 
heightened by the bracing air of the Downs?” For those who see 
such sights for the first time, after the formation of habits which 
do not usually produce much sympathy with the special object 
to which the day is consecrated, the amusement consists to a 
great extent in observing what the conventional descriptions 
of the Derby Day really mean when they are translated into 
fact. The established commonplaces on the subject are, 
that the Derby throws a broad ght on_ national character— 
that a foreigner who wanted to learn what English people reall 
are could not go to a better school for the purpose— 
for the same reason every native Englishman ought to see it 
at least once in his life—in short, that it is a sort of national 
institution, like Magna Charta and trial jary, whieh 
demands and will repay careful study and itation. Some 
such theory as this, Mr. Frith has very cleverly embodied in 
one of the most popular pictures of the present Royal Academy's 
Exhibition. Each of the numberless groups suggests its little 
lesson, and the study of the whole work furnishes us with 
scores of them. We must confess with shame that we cannot 
altogether subscribe to this opinion; but we make the confession 
not without a hope that it may tally with the real experience of 
a large proportion of our pir they We have always felt a certain 
mpathy with the character of No-Eyes, in Evenings at Home. 
There is already so much evidence in existence about the national 
character that we shrink with awe from the labour of ascertaini 
which, of several possible Ley Capea of the meaning a 
character of the Derby, may be true one, and what would be 
the consequences of accepting it as such. Whatever may be 
the philosophical importance of the Derby, no one can doubt its 
social dignity. Bell's Life informs us that the fortunate winner 
“will have to a certain extent secured immortality to himself 
and animal;” and the House of Commons, which decided that 
the press of private business required it to sit on Ascension Day, 
considered it a matter of course to suspend its decision as to t 
fate of the Ministry till the settlement of the question at issue 
respecting the future state of Lord Derby and Toxopholite. 
Notwithstanding our was Savese experience of races, and the 
Egyptian darkness under which we lie with respect to its profes- 
sional mysteries, we think we may venture on the assertion that, 
to mere unin Day can have 
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obtained its conventional reputation, and why it is that schoolboys 
are set to write verses about the Spring. There was just one 
shower to lay the dust and freshen the grass—the air was absolutel 
free from haze, and the outline of every object was as clear, thou 
not so harsh, as it would have been ona fine day in France. The 
west wind (which we believe will continue, in spite of Mr. 
Kingsley, to be a universal favourite) brought softness without 
clouds, and left the sun to shine out with that sort of liquid 
brillianey which is perhaps seen in more perfection on a wide 
open down than it can possibly be in any situation where it is 
broken by the shadows of trees or buildings. On such a day, 
Epsom pens would have been of themselves most beautiful. 
To say nothing of the exquisite elasticity of the turf, and the 
grand simplicity of outline which they possess in common with 
most of the chalk hills, they command a view to the south and west 
which only wants water to be fully equal to that prospect from 
Richmond, which no associations can vulgarize. The actors in 
the scene were admirably suited to the theatre. The enormous 
multitude, neatly and somewhat quaintly bisected by the course, 
conveyed no impression of crowding or discomfort. The undu- 
lations of the ground enabled every spectator to get a clear view 
of the half to which he did not ey and to satisfy himself 
that, immense as the collection of people might be, there was 
abundant room for almost any conceivable addition to their 
numbers. In looking at the crowd as a whole, the individual 
features which distinguished it must of course be lost ; but there 
is a strange and most characteristic sound which belongs to 
every great collection of holiday makers, and which would seem 
to be in some special manner appropriate to a race-course. We 
can cnly describe it by saying that it seems to be fully expressed, 
on a small scale, by every noisy group which surrounds a set of 
girls singing Germansongsand playing ontambourines. It possibly 
does not become an unprofessional critictospeak of the great crown- 
ing glory of the day, Put a man must have a strangely apathetic 
constitution whose interest in such a spectacle does not triumph at 
once over his ignorance of the details and his indifference to the 
result. To an unpraetised eye, all the horses looked pretty much 
alike, and it must have given to such an observer a strange feeling 
of helplessness and ignorance to attempt to make any sort of 
conjecture as to their respective qualities, or to understand in 
the remotest degree the criticisms upon their action and appear- 
ance which were poured forth, with various degrees of confidence, 
by bystanders better instructed than himself. Whether or no it 
was prejudice or self-deception, we cannot tell, but it certainly 
seemed to us that when Toxopholite cantered past the stand he 
did use his hind legs in a manner peculiar to himself, throwing 
them forward to a very remarkable extent. This criticism, how- 
ever, has no sort of pretension to originality, and inasmuch as the 
horse didnotwin we are quite in the dark asto its importance. The 
start was extremely pretty, and the reappearance of the cluster 
of figures looking hardly as big as a cluld’s toys as they came 
into sight above the hill deserves the same epithet. The quick 
increase of interest as the horses rounded the corner, and their 
furious rush and desperate efforts as they dashed past the stand and 
up to the post—the first three close together, and the rest not far 
behind—formed a strangely exciting scene, and enabled the most 
indifferent observer to Scdstand or a few seconds the feelings 
of the hundreds of spectators to whom what passed was not 
matter of amusement, But one of the gravest events of the year. 
With regard to the features of the Epsom races which are 
usually described as so characteristic, we must, as we have already 
observed, admit that we cannot see the force of the common re- 
mark. Indeed, the most curious feature of last Wednesday's en- 
terlainment consisted in the slightness of the means of amusement 
afforded to such an enormous multitude. Throwing at sticks, 
and shooting at targets with a bow and arrows, almost exhausted 
the list; and there is nothing in such avocations which enables 
the human mind, or body either, to display any of its more 
marked characteristics in any very forcible manner. The same 
observation applies to the eating and drinking. Cold meat and 
wine are much the same in carriages as they are on tables, 
except that they are not in so convenient a situation. The 
manner in which a given person eats his luncheon may throw 
some light on his character; but it would be rude to stare at 
people during the whole of their meal, with a view to speculating on 
their behaviour, and a mere passing glimpse at several hundred 
persons employed in refreshing themselves is singularly uninstruc- 
tive. There are, no doubt, a considerable number of blackguards 
on @ race-course, and if it were possible to separate them from the 
respectable part of the crowd, it might be instructive to watch 
their features ; but it would be by no means safe to conclude that 
every ill-looking man you meet at Epsom is a rogue whose ap- 
earance would justify profound reflections. It is always per- 
ectly possible that the supposed rogue is an honest man, and 
that the mistake lies with the observer; but even if he were a 
real rogue, little in most cases is to be learnt by looking at him. 
Novelists and physiognomists may say what they please, but as 
a matter of fact few things are so curious as the complete im- 
possibility in most cases of inferring a man’s feelings from his 
appearance. Immobility, vacancy, indifference, a set habitual 
expression which alters in the slightest and most transient man- 
ner, and in a way which may mean anything or nothing— 
such are the characteristics of the great mass of countenances, 
and it is mere affectation to suppose that, by glancing over 
several thousands of them, any one will learn anything worth 
the learning. Let any one look round, after the winner of the 


Derby has been proclaimed and thousands of pounds have 
changed hands, and he will see much what he would sp 
there were a stoppage in Fleet-street—a set of common 
peaple, some smiling, some talking, but for the most 
ooking just as they always look. The pictures in which you have 
the lucky gambler, the ruined man, and the other appropriate 
characters are utterly unlike reality. Great physical pain or 
fatigue usually impresses a mark on the features, but we doubt 
whether in a majority of cases a mere stranger could tell from a 
passing look whether a man had just lost a fortune or just gained 
one—whether he was to be married, hanged, or made a peer, 

Here and there, features appear which are marked enough to 
be curious, if not characteristic. The fellows who keep con. 
tinually bawling out, half like auctioneers, half like field. 
preachers, “I'll bet on this race ;” “I'll bet on the Derby;” 
“T'll bet against anything,” present an odd and ugly spectacle, 
The immovable gravity with which they labour in their vocation 
curiously recalls Mr. Thackeray’s remark, that there is a sort of 
sullen stolidity which is only to be seen on the turf or at the 
hulks; and, were it not a fair inference that where there isa 
supply there must be a demand, it would have seemed im 
sible that any one should be foolish enough to accept theis 
offers. The admirable order and system with which so vast 
a crowd is managed is a more ble subject of con- 
templation. The Duke of Wellington's theory of the difficult 
of getting some ludicrously small number of men out of Hy: 
Park would seem to be wonderfully well solved on Epsom 
Downs. No country in the world could show such a collection 
of human beings enjoying themselves with perfect quiet and 
order, and with no other supervision than that of a few hundred 
unarmed policemen. The whole show was a triumph of good 
sense and good humour. 

We have already confessed our ignorance of the professional 
part of the proceedings; yet, with a laudable wish to enlighten 
ourselves, we examined what was written for our instruction in 
the oracles of the sporting world, but the study was both ar. 
duous and unrequited. Mr. Bell keeps three ae and they 
are all wrong. ‘Two of them named Toxopholite as the winner, 
whilst the third (the most qeneiones of the three) preferred 
Fitz-Roland. The last-mentioned gentleman (who fills upwards 
of two columns under the signature of Observer), scrutinizes 
every horse which he considered to have a chance. His observa- 
tions on the winner conclude thus:—‘I don’t see how Beads- 
man can be improved sufficiéntly to justify his being backed.” 
Another prophet, who indulges in poetry, is rather more fortunate, 
Though, as— 2 

The fruit of many an anxious 
My fixed opinion is Toxopholite, 


he tells us, in rather a stumbling metre, about Beadsman, 
“who, I ween, will surely in the front rank be seen ;” yet, he 
adds, ‘‘ Eclipse can’t win, by any ibility,” because he ran & 
dead-heat with Beadsman, and “ better than him he’ll meet.” 
It Sree seem that Dr. Cumming has his “analogues” on the 
turf. 


GENERAL JACOB ON THE PROGRESS OF BEING. 


i eae Progress of Being in the Universe” is a remarkable 
subject for any man to discuss under any circumstances ; 

but that General Jacob, memorable for the Scinde Horse, for 
rifle shells, and for controversies with that genus irritabile the 
Napiers (which last step in universal pro is described in the 
pamphlet before us as “ fighting with chimney-sweeps”), should 
correspond with a lady on such a subject, should find his reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy seriously damaged by privately circulating his 
letters, and should feel himseif bound to publish them for his own 
vindication—these are portents which almost rise to the dignity 
of signs of the times. Our attention has of late been so m 
occupied with the heroic side of Indian life that we have almost 
forgotten that it has a petty aspect. General Jacob's pongo 
unpleasantly recalls the fact. There is something atonce painful and 
ludicrous in the setae of a controversy, which must of neces- 
sity be utterly unfruitful, between one of the most distingui 
officers in India and the European clergy resident there upon 
the fundamental doctrines of religious belief. General Jacob, it 
seems, wrote a series of letters to a lady, which, in their coll 
form, constitute the pamphlet before us. The letters were 
thought sufficiently interesting to be printed for private 
tion. Hereupon a variety of communications were addressed to 
their author, in which he was charged with attempting to force his 
views into circulation, and to corrupt the minds of every youngman 
brought in his way, and was called upon to give the letters to the 
world, and so submit them to public criticism. He at last answere 
these demands by the publication of the pamphlet before us, 
which he indignantly alee the charge of proselytism, and | 
clares that he made no attempt whatever to force the letters into 
circulation. General Jacob prints one of the letters w 
he received, and it certainly enables us to form a pretty strong 
conjecture that he must be undergoing that kind of petty mar- 
tyrdom with which the odium theologicum is accustomed to 

e minority in all small societies ; yet we cannot but regret that 
he should have thought himself bound to keep up the quarrel by 
proving the public offence with whi was charged, the mat 
must haye fallen to the ground in due course of time. As it & 
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certainly gives his antagonists as good as they bring. 
the audacity and violence with which he 
states his views. For “7 common religious opinions are 
described generically as “their idols, their prayers, and their 
miserable ceremonies ; their traditions and their Sacred writings 
of old Fukkeers.” Again, “If priests or other poor people assail 
and call you ‘ infidel,’ &c., grieve not; remember that our 
seats are hired to rail at those who refuse to accept their drivel 
as divine truth.” ‘‘ The most enormous evil which ever existed 
in the world is the Church of England joined to the State”—a 
greater evil, we suppose, than Thuggee, infanticide, or human 


This kind of language cannot be justified by any amount of 
malice, misrepresentation, or stupidity. We have a great re- 
spect for General Jacob, and very little for the common run of 
theologi pecially when they intrude into private 
irs; but it grieves us to see language like this used by a 
ant soldier and first-rate administrator. If we wanted 
her proof of the necessity which exists for preachi 
reserve and moderation upon theological subjects to 
ms connected with the Government of India, we should 
it in the transaction recorded by this pamphlet. - We 
cannot believe that there was any substantial ground for 
suppoeing that General Jacob was really guilty of abusing his 
position by making it an instrument for spreading his views; and 
we are therefore forced to conclude that, at the very crisis of the 
fate of our Indian Empire, the local clergy on the one hand, and 
General Jacob on the other, thought it wise and right to give 
and accept a challenge to discuss questions upon which they can 
throw no new light whatever, and which involve nothing less 
than the whole structure of religion aud morality. What must 
be the conclusions of the natives, when they learn that the 
European clergy look upon one of the most vigorous of our pro- 
consuls as being many degrees worse than the most benighted 
worshipper of Buddha or Brahma, whilst he on the other hand 
considers their opinions as nothing more than ‘‘ Paganism slightly 
altered,” and the existence of the church to which they belong as 


a greater enormity than the worship of Juggernaut ? Of General 


Jacob's assailants we can only say, that their conduct in exciting 
such a controversy at such a time justifies the bitter sarcasm of 
the warmest friend the clergy ever had. “I have always found,” 
said Lord Clarendon, “‘ that no men were so unfit for the conduct 
of affairs as the clergy.” As to General Jacob, he ought to have 
known better. Whatever may be the truth about the Church 
of England and Christianity, no provocation can justify a public 
officer in making a public attack upon either the one or the other 
at such a time and place. If he had replied to his assailants by 
a denial that he had ever abused his position for proselytizing 

urposes, and an indignant refusal to discuss the questions at 
issue between them and himself in the presence of the common 


‘enemy, he would have occupied an invulnerable position. As it 


is, he has placed himself in one which those who admire his 
public career cannot but be the first to regret. 

General Jacob’s pamphlet is little more than a restatement of 
the theory of the author of the Vestiges of Creation. According 
to him, at an indefinitely distant epoch the material of the solar 
system was dispersed through allspace. After a time, the force of 
attraction whirled it into globes, which globes by degrees consoli- 
dated, evolving heat as they condensed. At this point crystals 


» began to form, according to the law of polarity—a form o a 


netism. The earth, being in this polarized state, gradually cryst 
lized under the influence of light, heat, &c. Ultimately this pro- 
duced combustion, whence came carbonic acid gas, and also water. 
The carbonic acid and the water also crystallized, forming simple 
organic cells, which, being joined, formed tubes, and thus ulti- 
mately vegetables—the life of the vegetables consisting of the 
united polar currents of the tubes of which they are composed. 
This vegetation set free much oxygen, whereby the vegetable 
cells became converted into animal cells, whence, in due course 
of time arose a variety of animals, and ultimately man. The 
brains of the higher = Sad of animals secreted courage, anger, 
love, &c., and man’s brain elaborated by a similar process good 
and noble thoughts, and many other things. So long as the 
individual life is “ completely governed by the general life-current 
of the whole body,” all is well; but “ the instant a cell ceases to 
obey, to follow, to live by the general law of the life of the whole 
to which it belongs, it ceases to be a part of a living being of a 
higher order than itself. It is now a Hypatip—a foreign body 
—a disease.” Hence come good and evil, but the highest ste 
in our development (though its nature is not physically explained) 


is consciousness, “ Man is a particle which has attained to that 


of eae existence at which consciousness of the general Law 
of being, of the existence of a mighty whole to which he 

longs, commences.” This consciousness, together with the 
other “ imponderables” secreted by the brain—such as “‘ causality, 
conscientiousness, benevolence, veneration, ideality, &c.—are as 
much parts of men’s persons as are bones and muscles,” says 
General Jacob, in small capitals. The conclusion is, that we 


“ought to “ habitually identify ourselves with and especially ex- 


ercise and cultivate that portion of our being which we find to 
lead us eternally towards reason, justice, charity, holiness, and 

uty, and wheresoever these are we shall live.” Thus a good 
man is, as it were, the crown and flower of all progress from the 
time when there was nothing but —— and polarity up to 


the present day. We are incidentally informed that Christianity 


is all a mistake, and is indeed merely slightly “ altered pagan- 
ism.” This conclusion is founded “ on reading and study,” and 
a list is given of such of the books from which it was formed as 
remain in General Jacob’s possession. We forbear to criticise the 
list, for we do not wish to ridicule a gallant soldier. 

Our readers will see at once that, in so far as it relates to physi- 
cal science, General Jacob's phlet is a mere restatement of a 
very well known theory. e need not point out the objections 
to its reception. We should rather like to be told why, at the 
end of the vegetable stage of the described, the oak trees 
did not develop into sea-anemones, which would seem to have 
been their proper course ; and we have some curiosity to know 
what is the difference between the aggregate number of cells 
which put together make up a man, and the man himself, and to 
learn how, if there is no difference, that remarkable “ imponder- 
able” called “consciousness,” is secreted from a quantity of 
atoms in which it does not exist. It is, however, no great sacri- 
fice to suppress a curiosity which is certain to be disappointed. 

The use which General Jacob makes of his theory is better 
worth attention than the merits of the theory itself, for we cannot 
remember to have ever met with a more singular illustration of the 
onesidedness and rashness with which even persons of undoubted 
ability are apt to theorize in the present day upon the most im- 
portant subjects. General Jacob appears to agree with his 
critics in supposing that his views are totally incompatible with 
a belief in Christianity; but the fact is, that he has jumbled 
together two trains of thought, which, though they are often 
confounded, are nevertheless essentially distinct, and involve a 
distinction which it is of the first importance to bear in mind in 
all such speculations. The theory of development appears to us 
to be, to say the least, altogether unproved. If it were freed 
from many obvious objections, it would still be no more than a 
more or less ingenious conjecture, resting upon hypotheses so 
enormously wide as to amount to something very like a petitio 
principii, and involving the use of that most inexact and decer- 
tive metaphor which calls mere uniformity of operation a “ law,” 
and then invests the uniformity with an inherent energy—a fal- 
lacy equivalent to that of saying (to use the phrase of a contem- 
porary), ‘ that the pattern weaves the cloth, or that the Nautical 
Almanack regulates the tides.” If, however, the theory in ques- 
tion were entirely true, it would leave our moral end velinions 
position as it found it. It would not be inconsistent even with a 
revelation; and the truth or falsehood of any system claiming to 
be a revelation would, upon that hypothesis, be as much a ques- 
tion of fact and evidence as it is now. 

The theory of development claims to give an account of the 
manner in which man and nature came into existence, and to 
show that the steps of the process were regular and consecutive. 
Religion and morality address themselves to men as they are, 
and tell them of their duties and prospects. Whether or not, 
before men existed, certain other things, more or less resembling 
them, existed in a certain order, is a question which appears to us 
totally irrelevant to that which relates to the nature of their 
present position. No one ever supposed that his responsibilities 
or his Pion “ay here or hereafter, are in the least degree 
affected by the fact that he is, in a certain sense, identical with 
the ovum and the fetus from which his existing body was 
developed ; and if this be so, what difference can it make to him 
whether or not, millions and billions of years ago, certain half- 
rational baboons existed from whom his descent may be conjec- 
turally traced? To attempt to refute or to establish any 
theological system by studying the modus operandi in creation, 
is like trying to find out the time of day by studying clock- 
wey | There is nothing that we know of to prevent the 
most devout Christian from accepting the theory of develo 
ment if he pleases. The questions which it raises upon the 
common interpretation of the Mosaic chronology are by no 
means peculiar to it, but arise equally ugon any scheme of 
geology; and even the extravagant positions of General Jacob, 
if rigaly and consistently adhered to, produce not only no un- 
orthodox conclusions, but literally no new conclusions whatever. 
It seems to us extremely absurd to talk of the brain secreting 
benevolence; but provided a man goes on to recognise the doc- 
trine, that if, by reason of the insufficiency of that secretion, a man 
mutinies, or robs, or murders, certain other brains will and ought 
to proceed to secrete indignation, and to send down electric 
currents into the corresponding hands, which will cause them to 
tie ropes into nooses, and put the nooses round the necks afflicted 
with the deficiency in question, and thereby elevate the heads, 
necks, and bodies from the ground till the vital stream perma- 
nently ceases to secrete consciousness, we do not know that it 
much matters. So long as a man recognises good and evil as 
such, and believes that here and hereafter the choice of the 
one and the avoiding of the other is the one thing needful, it 
makes no sort of difference whether he calls evil a uypaTip or 
any other name which is particularly satisfactory and intelligible 
to himself. The choice of a phraseology is really very much a 
matter of taste. By taking up half of one theory and half of 
another, no doubt the worst results will follow. If a man 
believes that matter cannot have a conscience, and that nothing 
exists except matter, no doubt he eliminates conscience from 
the world. But if he stretches his definition of matter in 
such a way as to include conscience, he is guilty at most of a 

singular use of language. Habit, education, and, above all, 
loose modes of talking and thinking, are, however, so all- 
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powerful, that such theories are always imperfectly applied, 
end do, in practice, much harm. e attempt to mould 
all one’s thoughts into a form so inconceivably strange and 
clumsy as that which is furnished by the machinery of cells, 
hydatids, polarity, and the rest, is in reality hopelessly se pamenn 
and General Jacob fails in it ludicrously. He tacitly and uncon- 
sciously assumes, throughout the whole of his pamphlet, prin- 
ciples Lavened from the system which he disavows. It is 
obvious, for example, that by studying modes of succession, 
nothing ean be obtained except modes of succession. All existence 
resolves itself into a certain set of antecedents and consequents, 
necessarily connected ther. How can such studies give any 
prineiple of selection P hat is the meaning, in this system, of 
such words as good and evil, right and wrong? @ corre- 
sponding ideas belong to an entirely different system. If they 
are translated into the lan which General Jacob wishes us 
to talk, he must translate all the other notions which are connected 
with them into the same language. He will have to find equiva- 
lents, according to the same theory, for conscience, guilt, punish- 
ment, reward, and the like ; and if so, he will have effected nothing 
more than the translation of familiar into unfamiliar phraseology. 
This might or might not be an improvement, but it would leave 
human belief and conduct precisely where it found them. 

This observation receives additional confirmation from every 
attempt which General Jacob makes to reduce his theory to 
practice. He tells us that we shall rise in the scale of Being, 
and not in that of Appearance, if we adopt his views—as if rising 
were not a mere metaphor, and as if it mattered two straws 
whether, in any strict sense of the word, people “rise” or “ fall,” 
or are “ hydatids” or “cells” in such a system as this. He also 
says that, in point of fact, this has been the case with wild tribes 
on whom he has tried experiments. Does he really think that 
the special purport of Christianity is to make people scribes, 
Pharisees, and hypocrites, or that he is the first person who ever 
adopted the motto, Esse quam videri? If he were the very best 
kind of Christian, he might have constructed rifle shells, orga- 
nized irregular cavalry, and administered the affairs of Beloo- 
chistan just as well as he does at present ; and he would, in the 
opinion of all reasonable men, have been bound to do his duty in 
that state of life (and we firmly believe that he has in many 
respects discharged it most nobly) by all the strongest considera- 
tions which can apply to any human conduct whatever. The 
theory of development could do no more, and with the vast 
majority of men it would have operated in quite another way. 


COLONEL BAIRD SMITH AT DELHI. 


Ta two great events of the Indian revolt are the relief of 
Lucknow and the taking of Delhi. The 800 Englishmen, 
and women and children, who were rescued by Sir Colin —— 
bell from the Residency which had been so long and so gallant 
defended by Colonel Inglis—the painful anxiety of the Englis 

eople as to their deliverance—the daring efforts of Sir Henry 

avelock to save them, and the perfect success of Sir Colin 
Campbell in carrying his masterly plan of operations into effect— 
have already secured for that General and his chief of the staff 
the honour which is due to them. But the taking of Delhi is a 
different matter. No doubt General Archdale Wilso:f has re- 
ceived the thanks of Parliament, a baronetey, and a pension for 
that achievement. Still, there are other men who contributed 
to accomplish that splendid result, whose names are scarcely 
ever mentioned by their countrymen. To take a great 
city with inadequate means is no easy task; but it is a task the 
difficulty of which ean scarcely be appreciated by the general 
public, It is not surprising, therefore, that the details of so 
scientific an exploit should be little understood in this country. 
But we confess it does appear somewhat remarkable that the 
story should not be thoroughly understood so near the scene 
of action as Lucknow. No doubt Mr. W. Russell, the Corre- 
spondent of the Zimes in India, is in the camp at Lucknow, 
hears all the camp gossip, and, ements he may be imperfectly 
instructed in the plans of the Commander-in-Chief, relates faith- 
fully the general opinion of military men as to the services of 
those who have taken part in the Indian exploits of the last 
twelve months. According to him, however, Captain Taylor of 
the Engineersis the officer who deserves thecredit of having taken 
Delhi. Those, indeed, who have read the admirable despatch of 
Colonel Baird Smith, the chief Engineer, which appeared in the 
Gazette some six mouths ago, will at once recognise that this is an 
obvious mistake. But the public do not read the Gazette, and 
therefore it is not surprising that the friends of Colonel Baird 
Smith should be anxious to correct the misapprehension. Ac- 
cordingly, some friend of the Colonel published a 
private letter of that officer, containing not only a graphic 
account of the plan of attack, but other important facts which 
seem to prove that his share in that brilliant achievement was 
even more considerable than has been generally imagined. 

It will be remembered that Colonel Baird Smith was suddenly 
called upon to assume the command of the Engineers before 
Delhi. It was the beginning of July, 1857. Though suffering 
from ill-health, he was nevertheless summoned to supersede 
another officer. He reached General Barnard’s camp on the 4th of 
July, having ridden fifty-four miles without a halt. His idea 
was that, as soon as he arrived, the assault would be delivered. 
But the assault was postponed, and, indeed, the attempt at the 


time seemed impossible. Though the number of effect; 
men amounted to 6000, the “English General naeatin 
thirteen guns and six mortars—of which there were 
two twenty-four pounders. Not only had the enemy an 
overwhelming mass of troops, and some thirty guns besi 
mortars, but the ammunition of our camp would only 
one-third of a day's firing. To attack a city 
Delhi, uninvested, and seven miles in circuit, with such arti 
and then to deliver an assault, was clearly impractealtt 
The only plan which could be attempted with any ¢ 
of suecess was an escalade, and in favour of tbis there 
were many reasons. The Infantry amounted to ad. 
mirable troops, eager to be led against the rebels. ihe wall 
were only sixteen feet high. here was cover close up 
to the ditch. It had practically no counterscarp. Instead of 
a perpendicular wall on its outer side, there was nothing but a 
slope of earth, down which & man might descend into the ditch 
with the utmost facility. Under the circumstances, Colonel 
Baird Smith declares that the town might have been escaladed; 
and indeed he asserts that the attempt would certainly have been 
made had not General Barnard died of cholera. That officer wag 
succeeded by General Reed, who was in his turn succeeded 
General Archdale Wilson. In the meantime, several severe 
actions had been fought with the rebels. That attack by esca- 
lade which seemed possible on the 4th of July had 
impossible by the 14th. Matters were by this time seriously 
compromised. Men began to doubt whether it would be 
possible for our troops to hold their ground. It was suggested 
to cross over to the left bank of the Jumna (Delhi stands on 
the right), and to wait for reinforcements from the South. No 
yee to this effect appears to have been formally made; 
ut Colonel Baird Smith, assuming that it would be made, at 
once opened his mind to the Commander of the Forces. This 
was indeed the great crisis. The man who, amid so terrible 
@ convulsion, would dare “to hold his grip of Delhi like grim 
death,” as he expresses it, was a man of no ordinary capacity, 
He pointed out to the Commander that the communications 
of the army were still open, that his supplies were ample, and 
that the troops enjoyed admirable health. There was therefore 
no danger as yet. On the other hand, he showed the moral 
effect of a retrograde movement. There were resources in the 
north, if Sir John Lawrence could only have time to send them 
down. The position of the English army might be secured 
against every assault. Delhi, besieged, acted as a nucleus, to 
which all the rebels concentrated from every quarter. The 
moral superiority still possessed by the English troops, would, by 
a retreat, be at once transferred to the rebels. These arguments 
— Sir Archdale Wilson determined to hold his ground. 
the meantime, Colonel Baird Smith made every preparation 
for the approaching siege. The siege train was forwarded from 
the north. In six weeks he had fifty-six guns in battery. 
The place was never invested—the rebels were always in a posi- 
tion to obtain reinforcements from the country round. The side 
attacked was the wall run at right angles down the right bank of 
the Jumna. On the 8th of Se tember, three batteries were 
begun : one to destroy the Moree Bastion, which commanded the 
Cashmere Gate, and which would by its guns have prevented 
any troops advancing. A second battery was placed so as to 
tear down the parapet on either side of the Cashmere Gate— 
laced between the Moree Bastion and the river. The third 


attery was placed so as to destroy the Water Bastion, close 


to the river. A fourth battery of mortars was placed 
the seeond and third, so as to clear the part of the town im- 
mediately behind the breaches. The plan was to deliver the 
assault as soon as the breaches were declared practicable. Pos- 
session would thus be obtained of a commanding corner of the 
town, within the walls, flanked and protected on one side by the 
river. Once in ssion of this, it was hoped that the town 
might be gradually carried, or that, at all events, the ramparts 
of the city would at once fall into our hands. Such being the 
an, the batteries were completed Smee the 12th of September. 
ext day the breaches were declared practicable, and the 
mortars succeeded in destroying the cover sufficiently to 
enable the troops, after mounting the breach, to hold their ground. 
On the 14th, the assault was delivered, and a firm footing 
was established. A third of the city was in possession of the 
English General, and in five days more the enemy—consisting 
of not less than 20,coo ave bal fled. Thus was Delhi taken. 
The eelerity with which the arrangements were made, and the 
lan executed, shows that the officer in command thoroughly 
new his business, and had maturely weighed and prepared 
self for every contingency. As Colonel Baird Smith says, 
“ Defeat to us would have been a terrible disaster—defeat to 
the enemy was death to their cause.” This is the point of view 
in which the taking of Delhi ought to be regarded, and this 
the test to apply in order to estimate the merit of 
Baird Smith. 


MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
HE new Opera House, which has for the last month or two 
been visibly advancing towards completion with a rapidity 
uite astonishing, was actually opened on the 
day which bad been announced from the firat for ceremony: 
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inary efforts must no doubt have been made to fulfilthe | character. We 
for some, at least, of his subjects 


that he will, another year, go elsewhere 
; and we wish, rather than hope, 


opmenent of ile fost is a striking illustration of the perfection | that he would add to the peculiar strength and aceomplishment 
ca 


aste with which the decora- 


to satisfy the utmost exigencies of crinoline. This, how- own peculiar style. 


ever, has been effected by the sacrifice of the pit, which is reduced | ; 


of his style that unlaboured grace 


to ah its results may be calculated. The interior of the | which is the soul of instinctive art. A progress 
far as it meets the public ve is complete, though exhi- | constantly draw fresh inspirations from nature. The sketch-book, 
however well-filled, is no substitute for the actual life which the 


figure painter aims at portraying. 


from all quarters—from the Wye; Ben Cruachan 


and directness of perception 
ive artist must 


From Mr. George Fripp we have numerous imens of his 
There is force and power in the sunset 
ght of *The Castle Rock, Linton” (8). is other scenes are 


from Invér- 


retained in all its intensity " We had, indeed, heard something | jgchy ; a bold Perthshire sketch from near Loch Rannoch (66) ; 
an arrangement by which every individual in the house was to | g tame home scene from near Southend (122); a skilful drawing 


able to see the ape. one all that goes on there. But this o 
now appears to have 
ouse is the extreme airiness of | ‘, 


the upper part, and apparently the convenience and comfort of | tions almost exclusively from the South. 
, “The Maddolina and Church of San Rocco, Olivano” (37) is 
The opera chosen for the inauguration of the theatre was somewhat crude, yet clearly 
on the Abruzzi” (101), though it is somewhat spoilt by the pee 


Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, of which three acts were got through on 
night—the fourth being commuted for the National | | 


f the Church of St. Gaudenzio, Novara (156),an unhackneyedsub- 


n a myth, at least so far as applies to ject in the “ Deer Forest in the Isle of Jura” (74), and other scraps 


draws his inspira- 


f coast or hill landscape. Mr. Alfred Fri 
is mid-day effeet— 


. Still better is the “Evening 
ishing boy figure, dressed for the ballet, which is introdu 


Anthem, ostensibly to avoid trespassing upon Sabbatic hours, | jy the foreground. His only pm re scene, “The Camp Sen- 


want of a few churches, squares, and public buildin 
necessary to the due performance of the massacre of the 
Huguenots, and which the scene painters, less energetic than the 
masons, had not yet brought to completion. However, on 
Tuesday evening, when the opera was repeated, every difficulty 
had been surmounted, and the Sa ba was brought to its legiti- 
mate close. The cast comprises Madame Grisi and Signor Mario, 
Madlle. Marai, Madlle. Nantier Didiée, Signori Tagliafico and 
Polonini, and Herr Zelger. Of the first two ancient popular 
favourites we may say that they are in as good voice as they 
were last season, and if time has made inevitable inroads, which 


but, as some suspect, for a more invincible reason, namely, 
the 


highest culture can do to veil deficiencies, is done. Madlle. Marai 


tinel” (321)—which is a little 
hard 


Head Tarn—Early 


standing by a gipsy tent—is 
ly a success. 


English scenery of the quieter sort from thevalley of the Thames 


finds a skilful exponent in Mr. W. C. Smith; and he pays an 
artist's homageto the Lynn rocks in his “ Bridge at Lynton” (143). 
He is less at home in his “ Sunrise on Maggiore” (100) ; but 1 

“Lausanne, Lake of Geneva” (157) is meritorious; and atill 
more successful is his painstaking “ Isola di San Giulio, Lago 
d’Orta” (167). We find some some real poetry of desi, 
as facility of execution in Mr. 8, P. Jackson's “ Calm— 
Far at Sea” (1); and the same artist’s “ Mont Orgueil, Jersey, 


it is impossible entirely to conceal, still all that art and the oo (65) 


as well 


s got—what is wanting in so many gy 
atmosphere, Two of his Lake views also, “ Sty 


ere—a re 


is a most efficient Queen Margaret, and is thoroughly mistress of 7 sho d not be overlooked, "The Watering Place” (12) 


the beautiful music of the second act. Madlle. Nantier Didiée 
is a most valuable page, singing the song “No! no! no!” with 
great success. This piece demands an extraordinary compass of 


J. Naftel might be accused of crudeness. His other 


scenes, chiefly taken from the Channel Islands, are not, save in 
an exceptional instance here and there, very remarkable. Mr. 


i fecti f the | t notes in the cont 
pertection of the lowest notes contvalte W. Callow utterly fails to give the real effect of the queen-city 


geale, Although Madlle. Didiée’s voice is not of an exceptional 
character, she contrives to execute the passages in question 
with much fluency and effect. 

Herr Zelger is a rather heavy specimen of a Marcel, but sings 
his like a good musician. The orchestra, under the conduct 
of Signor Costa, maintains its ancient character for efficiency, 
and a most finished and delicate rendering of the instrumental 
accompaniments, to which the compositions of M. Meyerbeer owe 
so much of their effect. That many-headed, many-voiced entity, 
the chorus, does not seem quite to understand its position yet 
on its new stage, and the Rataplan and Consecration of Poniards 
did not go off to general satisfaction. 


THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 
THE OLD SOCIETY, 


HE two Societies of Painters in Water-Colours come before 
the world this season in their fifty-fourth and twenty-fourth 
annual exhibitions, respectively. Both displays are of average 
merit and interest. There is nothing strikingly good or original, 
and little strikingly bad, in either of them, either in design or 
imexecution. You may tell a picture of nearly every well-known 
name at a glance, by the mannerism of its subject or method. 
seems to be a steady demand on the part of the public for 
showy bright furniture pictures, and the general run of artists, 
ty sure of an easy sale for their works, are content with 
stupid repetition and dull mediocrity. The more honour to the 
few who throw their heart and mind into their work. 
The Old Society, under the yresidency of Mr. F. Tayler, 
exhibits 329 pictures. The most notable of Mr. Tayler’s own 
is the spirited scene called Otter-hunting in the 
ighlands—crossing a ferry—from the pack of the Duke of 
Atholl” (132). It has plenty of dash and life, and is a thorough 
sporting piece. Mr. David Cox, Senior, abounds in Welsh 


Capel Curig” (15), is remarkable for breadth and power. And 
k with praise of the ability of his “ ont-Gyfyng” 
them 


from Rhy] (78 and 316), are daring mementoes of the effect of 
areahaze. Mr. Cail 


of the Adriatic in his cold prim “ Piazzetta, Venice” (4); but 
there is truth of expression in the cool sea mist which envel 

his other Venetian 
** Leaning Towers of 
banks of 

who knows the actual places 
His market-sketch from Verona (198) is, however, honest! 
treated and is by no means unsuccessful. 
productions are tame. The result of careful study in time past, 


icture of ‘“‘San Giorgio” (60). In his 

logna” (104), and his “ Rouen from the 
the Seine” (154), there is little to recall to any one 
the real effect of the originals. 


Mr. John Callow’s 


though now conventionally worked up, may be traced in the 
works of Mr. C. Branwhite, Note, for instance, the glow of 
light in which he has bathed his “ Moel Siabod, from the Li ne 
(20), and the rich fulness and depth of his “‘ Shady Nook on 

ynn” (111). He gives us also some pleasing views from the 
banks of the Thames. One of the most ambitious pictures in the 
room is Mr. E. Duncan’s “ Morning after the Gale” (30). This 
work bears evidence of much thought and feeling, and the sea 
and sky and shipping are ly and sunaslentionay rendered. 
“A Winter Scene—Carting Ice” (112), also YY r. Duncan, 
strikes us as being very true to nature. r. 

ictures next invite our notice. “Como” (22) and “ Naples” 
fi 85), are very coverty, if not very faithfully painted; but there is 
exaggeration in his “ Roman Peasants resting, near Naples” (133). 
of English landscapes we mark a striking view of “ Ber 
Nevis” (258) “On the Coast at St. Leonard's” (273) is a meri- 
torious study of driving surf; but the foam-seud from the crested 
breakers is sadly heavy and material. One of those magical 
effects of light which the enchantress Nature occasionally vouch- 
safes to her votaries on the shores of Como or Maggiore, been 
vigorously attempted by Mr. W. Evans in his “ Gates at the 
Villa Sommariva” (29). Heisa powerful and individual colourist, 
with much largeness of perception, and of + promise. Con- 
trast with this Italian glow the stern austerity of our most solemn 
Cumbrian lake, “ Wastwater” (57), by the same artist. Mr. 
Gastineau must have a word of praise for his view of “ Carling- 
ford Abbey” (36), and ially for his “‘ Salzburg” (92). and his 
“ Near Innsbruck” (106). A moonlight view of “ Ben Nevis” (68 
by Mr, A. P. Newton, may be noticed as a happy conceit ; ani 
ens is considerable promise in his ‘Declining Day—View in 
Argyllshire” (197). It is a striking and beautiful rendering of 
mountain form, made more impressive by the setting sun, which 
ante on the summit of Ben Nevis with almost eastern fervour, 


armonizing with the luminous blue sky fading into pale twilizht. 
But Mr. Newton has neglected the foreground, which prevents 
the mountain looking as distant as it really is. ‘The Entranee 


to the Caledonian Canal” (145)—a subject—is, however, 
rather wooden in its treatment. Mr. Collingwood has shown, in 
his “‘ Matterhorn Zermatt, Switzerland” (55), rather the arduous- 
ness of its subject than its vastness and awfulness. Two other 
pictures, not up to his mark in interest, bear the name of this 
artist—No. 93, in which Nelson, as the victor of the Nile, is 
seated 


Girl” (r91), and in the “Chamois Hunter” (204). Mr. H 


in full uniform in a room at Yarmouth, undergoing @ 
speech from a civic functionary in costume, while a painter 
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draws his portrait; and No. 152, which represents King Charles I. 
and Bishop Juxon, in a room at le, receiving a messenger 
from Marston Moor, 

Turning from landscape, the more peculiar domain of the water- 
colour painter, back to the region of life and manners, we find 
little besides to commend in the exhibition. Mr. Oakley’s 
“Fortune Telling—There’s luck in the cup” (11), is mediocrity 
itself; while his “Gipsy” (67). is soy vulgar. “La Blan- 
chisseuse” (75) will have a certain class of admirers. Where is 
the humour, we ask, in such a picture as Mr. H. P. Riviére’s 
“A Long Story, with neither Head nor Tail to it” (79)? Mr. 
John Gilbert's “‘Speed reading Launce’s Love Letter” (294) is 
the careless failure of a very able man, and is far from pleasing 
as a composition. 

Almost the only attempt at the higher range of ideal art has 
been made by Miss Margaret Gillies. Her chief work is the 
scene from the Faerie Queen (169), where Una has snatched the 
dagger from the suicidal hand of the Red Cross Knight in the 
Cavern of Despair. There is some sentiment in this composition, 
and adequate skill in the manipulation. But the pose of the 
group is somewhat too forced and theatrical, and there is a 
certain stiffness and hesitancy, so to say, in the design. It 
deserves, however, careful attention, in virtue of the aspiration 
which it indicates. Another of this lady’s pictures, entitled 
“Reading an old Romance” (215), lies more open to the charge 
of affectation. Her “ Eastern Mother” (223) is pretty enough, 
though lacking reality. 

Architectural drawing is so suitable to the water-colour process 
that we wonder this branch of art has not more representatives 
in the present gallery. Mr. Nash sustains his reputation by one 
or two conscientious works. But we cannot help thinking that 
his “Tomb of Edward the Black Prince” (39), while it is an 
example of patient drawing, has missed the special tone of colour 
that distinguishes the shrine at Canterbury, and wants both 
aerial space and perspective. Better and more picturesque 
is his skilfully conceived interior of the South ransept of the 
same cathedral (82), as it might have appeared in the fifteenth 
century, with a group of pilgrims mounting the steps on their 
way to the shrine of St. Thomas a Beckett. Mr. Burgess con- 
tributes numerous architectural drawings of somewhat unequal 
merit. Of the more successful specimens, we may name his 
“Spire and Church of St. Germain at Auxerre” (28), taken from 
the river, and his ‘‘Transept and Stonemason’s-yard at Sens” 
(44)—the latter a very spirited sketch. Less good is his view of 
that most difficult of all buildings to depict, the ‘‘ Hdtel de Ville 
of Louvain” (115). In his “ Romanesque Church and Clock- 
tower at Avallon, Burgundy” (168 and 170), Mr. Burgess has 
exhumed an architectural curiosity. Another architectural 
draughtsman, Mr. 8. Read, is not very happy in his view of 
“Roslyn Chapel” (97). His other work, “ St. Lorenzo, Genoa” 
(211), is striking. Mr. Holland is scarcely more proficient 
in his architecture than in his Italian, in what the catalogue 
calls “ Gesuati Chiesa ovvero 8. Maria del Rosario” (151), without 
saying where the church is; but his view of “ Venice” (255) 
is broad and manly in its drawing. Few architectural scenes 
afford more scope for a painter than the piazza before the church 
of St. John and St. Paul at Venice. Mr. E. A. Goodall (128) 
has not made the most of the opportunity. And his “ Rialto” 
(138), another Venetian scene, lcoks as if it were under the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump. 

In Fruit-pieces, Mr. W. Hunt remains without a rival for 
exquisite colour und delicate texture. Witness his marvellous 
“Dish of Fruit” (232), with its transparent grapes, its velvet- 
cheeked peaches, and the inimitable bloom on its plums. Still 
more beautiful, perhaps, are a pair of pictures on the last screen, 
representing “ Wild Flowers” (298) and “A Branch of May” 
(327). In each of these there is a bird’s-nest with eggs, painted 
with extraordinary refinement. Effectively finished also are 
Mr. V. Bartholomew’s “ Fruit” (49) and “ Flowers” (192). Miss 
M. Harrison contributes a pair of Fruit and Flower pieces (281, 
291), which are spirited, but rather coarsely coloured. 

Upon the whole, then, the present exhibition is satisfacto 
enough, if not highly encouraging. The process employed is 
carried, by the more proficient artists, to a high degree of per- 
fection: there is none among them at present, however, whose 

owers would induce us to counsel the attempt to pursue any 
oe range of urt in this medium. But we wish to sce, amon 
the paysagistes in water-colours, a healthy and manly imitation of 
nature ; and there is ample room for true and original humour 
and sentiment in the scenes of home life. Itis highly creditable 
to the older Society of Painters in Water-Colours that there is no 
attempt in their exhibition to pander to the lower tastes of the 
shop-window or the furnished lodging. 


THE NEW SOCIETY. 


HE younger Society of Painters in Water-colours, number- 
ing mete than fifty artists, have contributed considerably 
more than three hundred pictures to their Exhibition of this 
ear. Of these there are many which do not rise above the 
owest level of easy mediocrity; nor are the better works 
quite up to the calibre of those exhibited by the older and more 
exclusive body. By far the most salient picture in the Gallery 
is one of those by the President, Mr. H. Wane: It describes 


“The Song of the Georgian Maiden” (182), from Moore's Light 


of the Harem. In mass of colour—were that the whole 
needful—it goes far to rival Mr. J. F. Lewis’ great pj 

some years ago. Conceive a palace, luxuriant with the 
gorgeous tropical plants, as crowded as in the Kew hothouses, in 
which, amidst a bevy of dark Indian beauties, reclining in varied 
attitudes of indolent voluptuousness, sits ‘‘ the Imperial Selim » 
in moody inattention to the postures and song of the fair 
Georgian slave who oceupies the central point of the composit; 
The whole is a glowing vision of Oriental sensualism. We hen 
pm eyes, rounded limbs, the broadest contrast of the 

sian and Eastern types of female beauty,in a whirl of brights 

rich embroideries, blazing jewellery, pearl-braided and medal. 
braided tresses, and costly fruits, flowers, salvers, and furniture, 
Without denying the ability and attractiveness of this icture, we 
must seriously question its moral purpose. It would have beg, 
well to afford some relief from this picture of unbridled luxury 
by some significant suggestion of its hollowness and bitterness, 
Some such hint may, perhaps, be found in the gloomy ang 
abstracted countenance of the monarch ; but, if the subject is a 
all expedient for artistic treatment, the bye-play of the veiled 
Nourmahal might have been made more prominent, and hayg 
given a somewhat healthier tone to the painting. Mr, Warreg 
contributes two other less important works. Of these the 
“ Bargain with the Guide ” (308)—a group of an Arab chief being 
chaffered with by two turbaned figures—is truthful 

but as prosaic and obviously commonplace as possible. 

The best bits of landscape in the Gallery are two little 
English views by Miss Fanny Steers, thoroughly charming and 
artistlike. We may next select Mr. Whymper from among the 
landscapists. There is feeling and poetry in his ‘“ Home of the 
Sea Fowl, The Bass Rock, Early Summer’s Morning” (18), 
The haze, the glare on the still seu, and the air and sky are "i 
given. We pass over some ordinary trees and architectural 
scraps to come to his “Thames at Maidenhead” (98), which, 
though somewhat unreal, has conspicuous merits. There is fore 
in his ‘‘ Stormy Weather off Tantallon” (118), and much modest 
truthfulness in the “‘ Surrey Lane” (194), and the Common over. 
aes with fern and prickly gorse (262). Mr. Vacher adds 

astern and Italian scenes to English landscapes. There is 
fluent cleverness in his ‘ Tomb” (3), a sketch from Algeria; and 
an air of finish in his ‘Convent of the Madonna del Sasgo, 
on the Lago Maggiore” (28). So, too, in his view from the 
Pontine Marshes (34) there are proofs of his feeling for the 
genius of the district ; and the Roman Walls at Constantina (63) 
burn in the glow of an African sun. The “City of Algien 
from Mustapha” (88), and the “ Bedouin Encampment” (198), 
from the Atlas Mountains near the Great Sahara, are of 
peculiar local colouring. Add to these, from his Italian works— 
some of which are inadequate—the characteristic view of the 
“Claudian Aqueduct” (222) from the Roman Campagna, in which 
the sunset lingering on the summits of the hills on the horizon 
is effectively given. 

Mr. W. Bennett is represented by some twenty works, which 
show something very like a fatal facility of touch. But there is 
hearty appreciation of nature, as well as great manual skill, in 
the hazy atmosphere which invests his fine landscape of “ Glen- 

arriffe” (10). We cannot specify half his corahialie, and mea 
ows, and woods, and scraps of rural scenery. Many are pleasing, 
ye we are conscious that the art displayed in them is often 
ittle more than a manual exercise, though founded origin 
upon the feeling for nature. His more ambitious works sati 
us the least, such as the “‘ Valle Crucis Abbey” (192). However, 
“Thirlwall Castle, Northumberland” (200), a the “ Shady 
Stream” (228) are very attractive pictures. Mr. T. L. Row. 
botham is another very frequent contributor. He gives usa 
= snow sky in his “ Old Mills, Holland” (17), and effective 
talian scenes in the “ of Naples” (1 14), and the ‘‘ Summer 
Morning on the Lake of Bader, (159). ‘The Gulf of Spezzia” 
(166) defies Mr. Rowbotham’s skill—as, indeed, it does that of 
almost every artist whose works we have seen—to give its marvel- 
lous beauties an adequate representation. This gentleman’s little 
bits of English scenery are mannered and insipid Mr. M‘Kewan 
is a landscape painter of more than average merit. Not that the 
water has much reality of effect in his “Rocky Glen in the 
age me Valley” (9), or in his “ Rocky Stream” (15). But 
his “ Balmoral Castle” (178), with Loch-na-Gar in the distance, 
is a striking picture, very cleverly composed and painted, He 
exhibits also some careful studies of trees—oaks and beeches. 
Mr. Campion varies his somewhat monotonous landscapes with 
an exaggerated figure-piece, entitled ‘“‘'The Douane—Scene on 
the Frontier” (113). Mr. Philp deals with coast scenery. “The 
Old Lizard Head” (86) is ably done, and there is spirit in his 
“ Breezy Day” (177). We like Mr. Maplestone’s rich distance 
in his “View from Munsiead Heath” (129), better than his 
lowering sky in ‘‘ Dolbaddern Castle, from the Pass of Llanberris” 
(179) § ut there is a poetic tone in both. We find advance 
and pleasantness in the works of Mr. Pidgeon and Mr. Fahey: 
Mr. Mitchell is on the same tack as Mr. Philp. There 
is more originality in Mr. E. Warren’s pencil. Witness the 
charming beech wood “In the Forest of Dean” (207), with 
the exquisite green of the young leaves, the stately silver stems, 
and the dark-brown leaf-strown floor chequered with glancing 
streaks of sunshine. And there is much to admire in another 
his works—* The Road by the Mill Stream” (32). To Mr. Cook 


we owe a bold sea sketch called “ Blowing Fresh—Fowey Har- 
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hour” (14), and a well-studied effect of a morning after squally 
weather in “Gathering Seaweed” (58). Nor must we forget a 
striking presentment of “ The Rising of the Ground Sea—Tre- 
ee. Cornwall” (111), and a poetically conceived view of 
the ‘ Serpentine Rocks, Kynance Cove” (309). With him we 
mast couple Mr. Robins, as a skilful marine painter. Water and 


ay ore ike themselves in his ‘Coming into the Port of Batz 
jdt” 


(7); and the “ Dutch Boats running up to Flushing” 
(77), and the “ Luggers running for Calais” (87) in a stiff gale, 
may be mentioned as especially vigorous and lifelike. 

We may pass now to the artists who have preferred figure- 
subjects to landscape. Among these, Mr. Bouvier’s vapid pretti- 
nesses are conspicuous. We feel a strong objection to the false 
sentiment and latent sensualism of these favourites of the print- 

. There is the “ Daisy” (68), a mock-modest, bare-legged, 
nt-girl; and the “ Lassie at the Burn” (253), equally scant 
of clothing. Now, as a fact, our rustic maidens happily do not 
about half nude. ‘ LaSoubrette” (79) is a conscious-looking 
samsel in the costume of the theatre. ‘ Dressing the Bride” 
(16g) is not so much a sketch of real Bretagne life, as a ballet- 
like group of insipid posture-makers. And “ Penserosa” (312) 
is a reprehensible picture—a mere affected and voluptuous-look- 
ing woman en deshabille. Mr. FE. Corbould is not quite so bad ; 
but yet what truth of nature, or wit, or meaning, is there in his 
“Sanctuary” (76)—a young lady in evening costume, though in 
broad daylight, running under a portico? Then we have the 
“Imprisonment, a Tradition of 1688” (300), for the subject of 
which, we are referred to a story of Mrs. Newton Crosland’s in 
an old Keepsake—two operatic young ladies, in rich full dress, 
shut up in a gloomy cell. And the “ English Rose” (317) is 
an English blonde sentimentally holding the flower. There isa 
healthier tone in Mr. Lee’s little sketches, weak and mannered 
though they be. For instance, “ Example” (22) is a Norman 
t mother, in characteristic costume, teaching her child to 
say its prayers ; and No. 54 is a mother watching her sleeping 
child—the cradle, the poor furniture of the cottage, and the 
sleeping kitten, all accurately shown, but not soaring above the 
commonplace. So, again, with his ‘‘ Hide-and-Seek” (y3), and 
his “ Little Tippler” (188)—a girl drinking from a stone pitcher 
—stupid as they are, there is no ground for moral censure, but 
rather the contrary: the “Last Bunch” (204)—a smirking 
flower-woman—is somewhat more disagreeable. 

M. Morin essays, with not indifferent success, a gay scene of 
heartless court life, in his “ Poissons Rouges—Marly en 1760” 
()—a Watteaulike group of fluttering beaux and coquettes, 
carefully studied in the details. Less commendable are his pair 
of contrasts—‘‘ Real Illness” (55)—a rough country doctor feeling 
the pulse of a beggarwoman on a heath, and “Imaginary 
Tilness” (60)—a fashionable lady on her couch, visited by a 
smooth physician. The scene from the Vicar of Wakefield, 
where the family is sitting for the historical portrait-group, is 
treated elaborately and with some good points by Mr. Kearney 
(212). We need scarcely characterize Miss Corbaux’s domestic 
amenities— Grandmother's Darling” (149), and the like. Mr. 
Corbould tries a higher flight in his “Noah! (218)—the representa- 
tion ofamiracle-play, performed at Hull in the fourteenth century. 
The labour here is, however, thrown away. Who cares for the 
dry bones of such a subject? and who believes in the verisimili- 
tude of this painful archeological revival? He who has seen 
one of Mr. Haghe’s interiors, with carved chimney-piece and pic- 
turesque group of swashbucklers, has seen all. e staple is the 
same, however much he may ag the dressing. The more ambi- 
tious flights are generally the least pleasing—as witness his 
“Spy” at Salzburg (85). But there would be more than usual 
interest in his ‘‘ Transept of St. Mark’s, Venice” (195), had he a 
colourist’s eye for the general effect of that golden-hued interior. 
Mr. Mole is stationary. How worn out is any such representation 
of* Good News” (73)—a careless postman and a family of villagers 
in melodramatic attitudes at the tidings of the letter which he 
brings. “Safe off the Rocks” (165) is better—a fisherman 
leading his little girl home over the slippery weedgrown 
roeks to the firm sand. It is enough to enumerate some 

. Weigall’s subjects—such as “ Father’s Breakfast” (123), 
and “ Gleaners (339). He has also some draw- 
ings of fowls, Polish and Ham g; and he attempts, with 

ut success, a scene from “She Stoops to Conquer” 
155). Mr. Tidey’s works are of their average calibre. “ The 
anderer ” (133)—a covet young man on foot on a mountain- 

—is only silly, not affecting. Miss Farmer devotes herself 
to scenes from the nursery; Mrs. Smith gives us an arch 

uette, under the title Prends garde toi” (289). 
j architectural painters must be briefly noticed. Mr. Prout 
isunequal. “ At Prague” (169) is an rare So study of old town 
ses, with a most piquant bow-window. “ Ratisbon Cathe- 
dral” (219) is this artist's next best contribution. There is an 
attractive pair of miniatures by Mr. Wehnert (299 and 316), 
ting views from Florence, drawn with great skill and 
the 3 and not less good are two other Florentine sketches by 
bam painter (305 and 313). Mr. Howse exhibits numerous 
tectural scraps from Rouen and Thanet ; Mr. Boys is happ 
ugh in a bustling street scene from Leipsig (42); Mr. pm | 
Mr. Dkgriie true effect of the Beauchamp Chapel (143), and 
.D lle offers some bits from Venice and wh. which 
it and flower-painting, and in birds’ nests, Mrs. Margetts, 
Mrs. Harris, and Mrs. Harrison, scarcely rise above medioerity. 


Mr. Laporte devotes himself to horses. Mr. Harrison Weir, in 
his “ Christmas Carol” (276), gives us a spirited study of a 
robin-redbreast in his full song. 


OTHER WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 


AVE in the Water-Colour Galleries themselves, and to some ex- 
tent in the Exhibition of Female Artists, water-colour art occu- 
pies a very subordinate position. In the Academy it hardly makes 
any impression at all. ‘Those visitors who go with the intention 
of looking through the pictures exhaustively have to discover 
the water-colours—the less scrutinizing barely know of their 
existence. Nevertheless, this year it is one of the oil-galleries 
which contains the best of the water-colour figure-subjects—best 
beyond comparison, save for the works of Mr. Alfred Fripp. 
where the effects of sunlight arevery interesting and unhackneyed. 
The picture we allude to is the “ Reminiscence of Algiers—a 
Negro Fite,” at the Suffolk-street Gallery, by Mr. Leighton. 
There is a certain intensity of couleur locale about this work, 
lage entirely to the French school, in which Mr. Leighton 
as studied, and almost reaching dramatic force by the mere 
strength of its alien nationality. This is a quality foreign to 
the English school. Our Lewis, in his way, is unsurpassable in 
the delineation of national character, but the way is quieter, and 
more in the feeling of an outsider. Mr. Leighton has assuredly 
seen such a fete as this, or he could never have painted it— 
the straight, bony negresses, like hollow sha rs) sion— 
the single member of their body distinguished by a comfortable 
degree of embonpoint, who sits installed in the seat of distine- 
tion—the single man who plays the savage music, to which the 
dancing-girl sways her lithe body and plays her twinklin 
shawl—the white stone benches and arcade of the hall, pattern 
with a simple mosaic of a beautiful blue, worthy the colour- 
instinct of the tropics. The painting has power both in its depth 
and in its brilliance and suavity. It is a slight thing in com- 
arison with the important subjects and dimensions which Mr. 
Feighton frequently affects ; but we know nothing which shows 
his faculties as an artist more decidedly or at fuller pitch. Of 
the other water-colours in this peasy’ 6 we need only name the 
“Llyn Idwal” of Mr. Whaite, and the bright, solid studies of 
coast and town boys by Mr. Smallfield—artists, both of whom 
we commended in reference to similar subjects from their hands, 
treated in oil, at the National Institution. In that collec. 
tion, Mr. Smallfield again appears in water-colours, modelled 
closely on the principles of Hunt, the Water-colourist, with some 
more distinct influence from pre-Raffaelitism as well. “ After- 
noon Service in Summer Time”—how hot and bright looks the 
little church, and how the small boys and girls twitch eyelids 
and feet in their drowsiness !—surpasses anything we recollect 
in the Hunt style, save only Hunt himself, still and unalterably 
ahead. ‘A Devonshire Maid” has something of the Hunt 
character also, but with a more prepense aim at imbuing rusticity 
with grandeur, and a more visibly t eoretic assortment of colours. 
Mr. Boyce’s Swiss views—in which the faithfulness is evidently 
carried up to the strict point of literality—are the other things 
worth mention at the National Institution. 

The water colours at the Royal Academy, little as is the 
notice they excite, are not without their good points. ‘ Anstey’s 
Cove, South Devon,” andin a minor degree, the “ View from Chud- 
leigh Rock,” by Mr. Anelay, have accurate study of seaside 
form and colour, with some picturesqueness, but a poverty of 
surface which injures the effect. The “ Study of an Ash-trunk,” 
by Mr. A. Moore, with ivy and ferns, is a remarkable piece of 
detail. Mr. Cave Thomas sends two heads of the Saviour—of 
which the one named “ Christ in the Pretorium” (what is techni- 
cally termed an Ecce Homo), though not sufficiently marked 
by strength in the region of the mouth, has much true, deep, 
enduring expression, which grows upon you as you look. The 
“Sketch in Colour for the last arrangement of a Cartoon of 
Richard II. giving the Charter to the Goldsmiths’ Company,” by 
Mr. J. Z. Bell, is one of those works which remind us that there 
is in this artist some real aptitude for historic art, which he 
seems unable to make sure of, and which has therefore never 
attained a firm and consistent development. In ‘The Rivals, 
from Clynnog Beach, Carnarvonshire,” by Mr. C. F. Williams, 
we have another sea-side view, very simple, airy, and faithful 
in all its component parts, though the result is a little bare and 
unsatisfying. Mr. Absolon, who is un ted in hia pro 
home, the New Water-colour Society, appears here with 
“ Boulogne, 1857.” It is a large picture of English visitors and 
hardy fishing-girls, which exhibits perhaps an advance in body and 
strength of colour, but remains virtually the same as the art, not 
overburthened with either thought or substance, to which he has 
accustomed the public these many years past. A curious and 
ugly picture by Mtr. A. F. Payne, the “ Burial of the Lord of 
Rosslyn,” looks like the work of a man with some stuff and pro- 
mise in him. The figures in which the tendency to grotesque is 
in place—such as the old beggar-cripple and the prg.d —are 
characteristic ; and the artist does not seem to be afraid of many 
personages and variety of incident. This is a good sign, pro- 
vided he disciplines and husbands his resources. 

The Exhibition of the Society of Female Artists, numbering 
some 600 works in all—paintings, original and copied, sculpture 
and modelling, cameos, &c.—is about half composed of water- 
colours. This is quite natural. Water-colours, with their cleanli- 
ness, easy manipulation, and aptness for use in sketching, have 
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always been the favourite material of ladies. The subjects 
selected, moreover, are generally of a kind quite as well treated 
in this medium as in oils. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, whom we believe we are right in 
entitling the President of the Society, maintains her position 
with the studies of Italian, Spanish, and African costume, 
character, and segnery, which she exhibits. No lady has more 
dash, picturesqueness, and easy, direct force, than Mrs. Murray. 
She can strike an attitude, give animation to a face, vividness to 
a costume, and colour to a group or a landscape, not only with 
the best—or better than the best—of her sister artists, but in 
fair emulation with many a male artist of repute. This spon- 
taneous, unlaboured ability is her danger, however, as well as 
her strength. She has relied, hitherto, overmuch on cleverness 
and too little on study; but we discern advance in the latter 

articular this year, and we trust that Mrs. Murray will satisfy 
Rerself that nothing but firm study, continual practice, and the 
resolve to be content with no half result, is the making of an 
artist. She has the intrinsic power in ample measure, such as 
hundreds of her artistic competitors veal vainly strain for; 
and it were much to be regretted should any laxity or excess of 
self-confidence on her own part stint this power of its proper 
fruit. One of her fellow-artists, Miss A. E. Blunden, furnishes 
Mrs. Murray with a bright example of determination to carry 
out to the uttermost the gift that is in her. “The Foxglove 
Blossom,” by this lady, is the work of a student, as compared 
with the unhesitating talent of Mrs. Murray. Every detail is 
dwelt upon with lavish care and genuine devotedness to the work. 
The result is, in itself, delicate and charming; but its best 
property is that it supplies a firm beginning from which to con- 
tinue a course ceaselessly progressive, realizing at each successive 
step something more and more, and leading onwards and upwards 
still. Another lady who has always done herself justice is 
Mrs. Bodichon, whose maiden name of Barbara Smith is that by 
which she has hitherto been known in Art. Her natural insight 
and strength are of an uncommon order; and these have never 
been left to languor or haphazard, but have been continually 
cultivated by practice, and fed upon the direct, unaffected study of 
nature. Everything which she does is marked byindividuality,and 
expresses firmly and clearly some aspect or incident of nature 
which she has seen, has entered into, and aspires to realize. The 
Algerian studies from scenery and vegetation in this gallery are 
all of value and interest, though not carried so far—especially in 
colour, which is here in a neutral key—as some previous works. 

These three ladies supply the ge strength of the water- 
colour section of the female gallery. e may also mention the 
careful, sweet, and on the whole beautiful, still-life of Miss Stone 
and Miss Charlotte James—some vigorous sunset painting by 
Miss Malleson—a group of “ Cats” by Miss Jervis, excellent in 
expression and solidly handled—and a modest, pretty “ Cottage- 
door in Kent,’’ by Miss E. Webster. 

On a general review of our existing water-colour art, we can- 
not deny that it lies somewhat fallow. Its giant champion, 
Turner, could not be expected to leave a successor. We ha 
had him—treated him as such men are mostly treated, with 
light.wonder and jeering depreciation—and must wait, perhaps 
a century or more, for a man to carry on his work with similar 
power, and then most iy Fe some very different direction. 
Our greatest living worker, Lewis, has, for the present at least, 
abandoned this branch of art. Our exceptional great men, Cox 
in landseape, and William Hunt in study of common life 
and still life, are old, though both thoroughly vigorous, and in 
some respects even advancing still. The average of our Water- 
colour Exhibitions is ordinary in subject and point of view, and 
seems to proceed very much on the principle of giving the public 
what their “sweet voices” and relaxing purse-strings dictate, rather 
than showing them that there is something higher, and leading 
them up to that. We have cleverness, practice, and traditionary 
repute, to uphold the school, but small symptom of original daring 
or power. To be content with what we are would soon bring us 
to a pass where it would be difficult to remain content any longer. 
A strong man or two from ——e the general body of artists, 
specially bent upon infusing new blood into the school, is what 
remains chiefly to be hoped for. But this is only a hope, and of 
the vaguest. In default of this, much good might accrue from 
a freer use of water-colours by painters generally, not as a sepa- 
rate mystery, but as the readier means for any man to adopt 
when the fancy takes him, and the subject suggests it. There 
ought not to be two classes of men—oil-painters and water- 
colorists—but painters only, conscious of a mastery which they 
can wield in whichever direction they please. 


REVIEWS. 


FUNERAL ORATION OF HYPERIDES.* 


Nee uestion is not unfrequently asked among scholars, 
whether any important addition to the literary wealth 
bequeathed to us by pye! may now be expected. As the 
possible sources of such an addition become better known and 


* Ymepidov Adyes "Exeragios, The Funeral Oration of Hyperides over Leo- 
sthenes and his Comrades in the Lamian War. The F ents of the Greek 
Text now first edited from a Papyrus in the British Museum, &c. By 
Churchill Babington, B.D., F.L,8., &c. 1858. 


more thoroughly examined, we are forced more and More ty 
return a negative answer to the question. The libraries of (h, 
West are becoming pretty well exhausted ; and those of the 
which appeared to offer a promising field for discovery, 
ppon inspection, to be singularly barren in classical manugey) 

r. Curzon and Mr. Coxe seem to have searched them in yas 
or at best, the fruits of their labours are almost entirely negat} 
The reason is not far to seek. We must look for Greek 
mainly in Greece—not in the kingdom of Otho exclusive} but 
in those regions aay their political designation may : in 
which the Greek anguage is the vernacular, or in which it is, to 
say the least, very widely diffi The public libraries of 
Greece are the monastic libraries. The monasteries are the only 
permanent institutions which have survived the shock of ep. 
quest, and which continue the medieval life of the Greek nation 
into modern times. But we must not expect very mn 
from the monasteries of the Eastern Church. notions of 
monastic learning which we derive from the history of the Latin 
Church, and which are only tially true, even as regards that 
branch, are wholly inapplicable to the intellectual condition of 
the Greek caloyers. The learned Benedictine has no countep. 

rt there. In the turbulent and unsettled kingdoms of Westen 

urope, learning was forced to take sanctuary in the cloister, 
At Constantinople, on the contrary, it allied itself to the secular 
wer, and engaged the attention of princes as well as prelates, 

e monks carried out the principles of monachism to their 
legitimate conclusion—they were merely monks, and not scholars, 
Their libraries have ecclesiastical manuscripts, plenty and to 
spare, but little or nothing of classical antiquity. e can 
hope to recover any lost treasure from them, unless, perhaps, in 
the shape of a palimpsest. 

Something, however, may be hoped from an accidental “ find,” 
as the archeologists call it, such as that which brought to light 
the !ong-buried cities of Campania. In that instance, however, 
the charred and blackened rolls which were discovered 
added nothing to our stock of ancient literature. Egypt iy 
perhaps, the most likely field for such discoveries. It was the 
principal seat of literary life and intellectual activity among the 
Greeks from the extinction of their political independence until 
the dismemberment of the Roman Empire. Owing at once tothe 
climate and to the customs of ancient Fey pt, antiquarian mont 
ments are better preserved there than in any country in the 
world. The expectation of success in that quarter has, toa 
certain extent, been justified by experience.. The discovery of 
the fragments now before us, and of other works by the sam 
writer, forms a remarkable instance of its truth. 

It is a singular and ha PY coincidence that within the last 
few years large portions of these orations of Hyperides have been 
brought to light. Familiar asis his name to the readers of Greek 
history, in connexion with the era of Alexander, until recently 
we possessed no remains of that orator beyond mere 
and no fragment of any importance, except the splendid perom 
tion of the Adyos émerdguos now before us, as preserved b 
Inthe |e 1847, Mr. Joseph Arden purchased a papyrus roll from 
some Arab excavators in the neighbourhood of Egyptism 
Thebes. Rather later in the same year, Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, 
purchased some fragments of a papyrus from a dealer in antigu:- 
ties in the same neighbourhood. Co subsequent examination it 
was discovered that these papyri were neither more nor less than 
the digjecta membra of the same document, The whole text 
was edited in 1853 by Mr. Churchill Babington, with a fac-simile 
of the original manuscript. It contains considerable fi 
of two private orations of Hyperides, one of them being a 
of Euxenippus, and the other spoken on behalf of Lycophroa. 

Ten years after the original discovery, Mr. Babington examined 
a papyrus which had just been purchased for the British Museum 
from a gentleman who had it in the same district in 
which the former fragments were discovered. It proved to be 
the funeral oration of Hyperides, or, at least, a vety ieee portion 
of it. Itis very imperfect at the opening; there are frequent 
and considerable hiatuses throughout ; and the peroration is alto 

ether lost, although, happily, it is preserved by Stobeeus. Still 
there can be no doubt that we are now in possession of by fir 
the largest and most important part of this celebrated 
ance. Celebrated it is, for it is referred to with commendation 
by more than one of the later Greek writers. And it wu 
deservedly celebrated. The peroration alone would place it 
author among the first rank of Attic orators. In addition to i 
intrinsic excellence, it is an important addition to our — 
collection of Attic funeral orations, and is not unworthy to 
with those of Thucydides, of Lysias, and of Plato. These funerd 
orations were connected with a touching custom which p 
at Athens—that, namely, of according to those citizens who had 
fallen in war, the honours of a public burial :— 

The third day after the bodies had been to view, they were extiel 
forth in hearses to the Cerameicus, the of tribe being 


borne in a separate chest An empty with 
t w not be brought j 


, was carried in honour 
he battle-field. The procession was not ed to Athenian citizens, but 
included women and foreigners. Before the ground closed upon them, th 
geet by the people delivered his harangue over their tomb. 
(p. 27. 
Hyperides was appointed to take part in this ceremony in the 
year B.C. 322, and on the following occasion. The sudden 
of Alexander, in the previous summer, had removed a presewe 
from the States of Greece, which deemed it a fa oppor 
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tunity for combining to recover their independence. Athens 
became a focus of agitation. In the absence of Demosthenes, 
who was in exile, Hyperides, Leosthenes, and others excited the 
Je against the Macedonian interests. In spite of the oppo- 
sition of the wealthier citizens, war was determined on. A con- 
siderable fleet was equipped, and envoys were swnt to the several 
Greek cities, sage | their co-operation. Athens itself fur- 
nished a res e military contingent. They were joined by 
most of the States, as well to the north of the Gulf of Corinth as 
in the Peloponnese. Sparta, indeed, does not a among the 
allies, and the Beotian cities took part againet them. We learn 
from the newly-discovered oration that they were opposed also 
by the Eubceans. Leosthenes became general of the combined 
s. The nucleus of his army was a body of 8000 mercenaries 
which had been formerly in the service of Alexander, but which 
had beefi brought over from Asia Minor, and were now stationed 
at Cape Tenarum. From this point Leosthenes marched through 
the Peloponnese and Western Greece into Beotia; and after 
defeating the Bewotians, who attempted to intercept the Athenian 
contingent, he proceeded into Thessaly to encounter Antipater, who 
was approaching with the Macedonian forces. In the engage- 
ment which occurred, Antipater, who had the disadvantage in 
int of numbers, was defeated, and compelled to throw himself 
into Lamia, a fortified town about three miles from the coast of 
Thessaly. Here he was blockaded by Leosthenes, who, on the 
very eve, as it seemed, of a brilliant success, received a mortal 
wound, and died in a few days. This accident formed the 
turning-point of the Lamian War. Leosthenes and his comrades 
received the honour of a public funeral. 

A general idea of the manner in which the orator treats 
his subject may be gathered from the following analysis, or para- 
ee of the spect as given in Mr. Babington’s Introduction 
pp. Xil.—X1V.) 


Hyperides opens his address by observing, that his remarks about the con- 
duet and bravery of Leosthenes Ae his po Mme would be delivered before 
those who were themselves witnesses of them, and that under such cireum- 
stances, he must ask the indulgence of his auditors for any short- 
comings in describing them; they would, however, readily supply in their 
own minds any omissions which he might unconsciously make. The division 
of his ee is threefold: praise of the city, of the soldiers, and of their 
general, Athens is to be congratulated for having pursued a pang way 
of her best days and even s ing it. Time would fail (and this is no 

ing occasion for a speech) to pe Semen the glories of her past his- 

, but it might be said in a word, she was the sun of Greece, diffusing 


world. He must now come to the soldiers and their general, and he 
warcely knows where to begin. Not by enlarging on their birth, for it is 
superfluous to recount the pedi of Athenians, whose common origin from 
their mother-soil gives them all a title to the noblest descent. Neither is it 
necessary to say much on their education, for it is clear, that those who have 
proved themselves good men and true in the service of their country, 
when young, have been well-educated. It is best to speak of 
their valour in war, and to show what blessings they have insured to their 

and to Greece. And herein Leosthenes is entitled to be mentioned 
first. He saw Greece eet ponaete and her former prosperity destroyed 


liberties of 
war and the exploits 
Leonidas), and at Lamia. 


successes which followed in the same campaign. U 
him, others have built a secure superstructure. 
sthenes must not be understood as a slight on those who served under him; 
rather they involve the commendation of the rest; for the glory of skilfully 
ing an engagement belongs to the general, but that of its success to 
who bravely it out at their own nal hazard. Consequently, 
when the Vihetins of Leotthanss are praised, the other soldiers are praised 
likewise; men whose zeal for the freedom of Greece was so ardent, that they 
ruling offered their lives to secure it. It added spurs to their enthusiasm 
that they had seen with their own eyes in Beotia at the outset of the campaign, 
_ what atrocities the Macedonians perpetrated at Thebes—a city D — 
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ic council, w 
and be witnesses of the ex 


and their creatures (i.e., 
have been set at nought by 


mians, what migh 


to expect ? in, not only these considerations, but a survey of the actual 
: of war places the courage of these men in no ordinary rank. 
Unintermitted engagements, intense severity of cold, and privation of the 


looked up to, their sisters wedded in such manner as it is 


meet ; their children will have the virtue of these deathless men as a 
ground for receiving support at the charges of the state. For men like these 
must not be spoken of as dead, life in a new 


3 


qui 


now commence 


for what occasion will fail to remind us of their valour what place will not 


behin 
valour to be commemorated, aye far more than the mythical exploits of the 
heroes before Troy. If we listen ee to the hard- 


ips which the Sp arises from the deeds 
of who have rescued their country from the ians; if for the 
sake of the profit resulting therefrom, what di se can be more profitable 
to the auditors than that which should pronounce a panegyric on valour and 
on brave men? It is evident then that such men as Leosthenes will 
ever be held in honour among ourselves and all other men; but let us 
inquire who will salute him in another world, Will not the Grecian heroes 
who sailed to Troy accost him, and admire him for the deeds he has done and 
the spirit he has shown? deeds like theirs, indeed, but superior; for they, 
united with all Greece, took but one city, but he, depending only on his own 
x humbled the power of all Europe and Asia. 
of all 


only vindicated a 
elen’s wrongs, but he and his comrades have dekondes the women 
Greece from Macedonian insolence outrage. Even with re- 
=e Miltiades and Themistocles and the rest, (who saved Greece from 

very and rendered themselves immortal, but who were so far below Leo- 


own ; for they destro 
tyrants of all Greece. b 
men both conceived and executed! Brilliant exploits of unexampled 
bravery, which these men went through to secure the liberties ies of Greece, and 
in going through them died! * * * 

But I must now turn to the survivors. It is a difficult task to administer 
consolation to those who are visited with such an affliction, as can be soothed 
neither by the strains of music nor by the voice of reason; yet let them take 
courage and abate somewhat of their get if that may be, by remembering 
not only the death which their friends have suffered, but the glory which they 
have left behind them. And if they have not reached the allotted » of 
man, yet they have become pelicans. 
memory which will be ever r young. 
have left children behind them will in the State the tenderest guardians of 
their offspring. And beside this, if death is all one with non-existence, then 
ase thay free foun dinwane and grief and all the other calamities which are 
incident to human life; but if, as we suppose, there is a world of conscious 

irits over which the Deity exercises his care, then must we conclude that 
t will receive his most favourable notices, who have avenged the insulted 
honours of the gods. 

Mr. Babington has published a beautiful fac-simile of the 
— papyrus, executed by Mr. Westwood, now the Curator 
of the Hopeian Collection at Oxford. An emended text is printed 
en face, with critical and exegetical notes at the foot of page. 
The emendations rest, of course, on unsupported conjecture, as, 
in the present instance, they are incapable of being contirmed by 
any external evidence. They are frequently happy, and generally 
self-evident ; but we do not feel confident that we can subscribe 
to them in every case. For example, we have the following 


passage in the original text :— 

Sevog yap Twrore TwY yeyovoTwy 
OUTE OUTE TpOg 
XUporepoug ovre per’ eLarrovwy 
THY apETHY LoOXUY 
Tov modvy apOpov Twy 
KpELVOYTEC. 

Here Mr. Babington reads obdéves, which is tempting. But it 
involves a strange confusion in the sentence, as the subject of the 
participial clause must be — for, not in the ovdéves ray 
yeyoverwy, but in the objects of the orator’s encomium. 

Again, in the following passage :—~ 

peveug kat 
. Toy Senyoppevwy Kat 
+ OUpPEVvOUg ToUg 
orparacarTag. 
Here our Editor reads :— 
bpay AewoOcvn detvov- 
pévoug wai Oavpatovrac 
Tay duipyacpivwy Kai 
Tov péivoue imi Tpoiay 
orpareboarrac ; 
In this passage, the corrections épav and orpareioavras seem 
necessary ; dvetpyaopéver is very doubtful, though it is hard to 
see what else one ought to read; and rot pévevs appears to us to 
be very improbable. Mévos is not a common word in Attic 
rose, and the fragment —ovpevovs seems much more likely to 
the wreck of a present participle belonging to some deponent 
verb, and connected by <xal with @avydfovras. Although it 
oe from the context that he is speaking of the heroes of 
the Iliad, éri Tpoiay seems bold for émortpareay, out of which, 


as enjoying a happy 


to say the least, a sense may be made. 


1, | 535 
ind b bution, their so-called death is to them the commencement of kable 
"aries Of the as having = a = a new birth = more glorious than _ = 
of the East, For at their first birth they were brought forth pont an babes, but they have 
very, now come forth in another world as brave men; and in their mortal life they 
nanuserigt, displayed their courage over ene oe and amid many dangers, but they 
em in yes mu their new course, having the reputation of this to begin with, 
sly a Vain, and are acknowledged as glorious warriors both there and here. Yea, verily ! 
ireck MBS Pruisess PUDLC OF Une State Will Us 
sively, but these men have been the cause ofits prosperity ; the private festivities of citizens 
may will call to mind thet these tem Rave the couse of thelr security. Men 
hich ‘it ; to of all ages will arise and call them blessed ; the old, because they will lead the 
Hibeuetie rest of their life in peace through the courage of these patriots ; those of their 
es of own age. because... . the young. because... They have left their valour 
of con. 
reek nation 
very meh 
> notions of 
of the Latin 
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‘ondition of 
no counter. 
of Wester 
he cloister, 
the secular 
as prelates, 
im to their 
ot scholars, 
nty and to sthencs at ey on repe Darbarians alter t ney had mvadec reece, 
can hardly but he penance them from ever invading it at all,) even with regard to them : 
perhaps, in (says Hyperides) I believe that Harmodius and Aristogeiton, your most 
Frese prtriom, would not consider them so dear to themselves or to you as 
atal “ find,” thenes and his comrades, and that they would not associate with them in 
ht to jj Hades so intimately as with these. And with reason; for the deeds of 
5 light Leosthenes and his companions are, if one may say it, even superior to their 
e, however, 
ered really — 
Egypt is, 
It was the 
among the 
dence until 
once tothe 
rian 
itry in the 
has, toa it ind 1! lrishment ana ia 
iscovery of 
y the same 
in the last 
shave been 
rs of Greek 
il recently 
fragments, 
id_perora- 
roll fon the lead, there was no general to assume the command. He himself then 
3 filled the void, and devoted himself to his country, and his —- to the 
Egyptian ' rides then runs rapidly through the details of the 
lexandria, latea, at Thermopyle (with a passing allusion to 
in. antiqui- In all these engagements Leosthenes obtained 
nination it esires, Dut he could not withstand his —. Glorious, how- 
r less than ever, as his victories were, we owe him thanks not only for them, but for the 
vhole text 
fac-simile 
phron, 
examined 
district in 
ved to be 
ge porta part of the expedition ended at Thermo- 
frequent yle and Lamia. At that sacred spot the representatives of Greece, assembled 
on is alto- ould every year bear testimony to their valour, 
yas. Btill is which these men had performed, who were 
of by far second to none that had ever gone before them in the annals 
oh of mankind. And this will become yet more evident, if we consider 
; what must have happened, if they had not done their on % this war. The 
nendation 4 world would have been subjected to one despot, whose will would have been : 
nd it wa law; Macedonian insvlence would have been unrestrained everywhere ; rapes 
place its and outrages would have been incessant. Of this there can be no doubt, for 
ion toi | even as it is, we have been obliged to acknowledge men (i.c., Alexander) as 
r existi gods, ephestion), as heroes; and if the powers 
om e Macedo t_men have had 
peeved 
who had saries Of hie, they cheerfully and unflinchingly endured. 
Leosthenes, then, and his subordinate officers who incited the army to such 
cartel acts of self-devotion, are rather to be envied for their gain of immortal glory, 
wibe ae than to be pitied for their loss of mortal life. The man who stands his ground 
red with & in battle brings happiness to all others as well as to himself. The truly 
i | happy man fears not the threats of tyrants, but the voice of law: the man 
ought at who is truly free fears not being charged with crimes, but being found guilty 
tigens, the of them: the real security of states is preserved not by those who fawn on 
Aeoy | foreign masters, but oe who urge the observance of their country’s 
laws. And to defend t laws these men died; they died valiantly that 
others — live honourably. By their means their fathers will be honoured 
ay in the their mothers 
len death 
pressure 
le oppor 
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In another place, Mr. Babington does not alter the text 


indeed, but objects, we think needlessly, to the text as it stands :— 
yap ric & wy 
liv. 


Upon which it is observed that “the text can hardly be right, 
and is probably not restored by simply removing dy.” On the 
contrary, we think it would be utterly spoiled acme it. 
Eim dy is here nearly equivalent to the future, but somewhat 
modified in its force. It means, “If there is likely to be—if 
there is perchance—any place of retribution.” Compare Aésch. 
Ag. 

ei wavra mpdcoop ‘dy, ehOapaie tyw. 

Elsewhere the Editor doubts, and we doubt even more, how 
far it is possible to render macay rv as he does 
in the note, “‘to go through all the history of Greece.” There 
can be little doubt, as he suggests, that something is lost in this 

lace. 

The volume is closed by two carefully-written excursus, one on 
the Adyo émerdguor of the Athenians, and the other on the divine 
honours claimed by Alexander. Of course the whole work is of 
value only to professed scholars, and to them only as a critical 
apparatus for determining the true text. It is not very conve- 
nient to peruse the flowing periods of Hyperides cut up into 
short lines of three or four words a-piece, and disfigured by 
obeli and unci. On this account we are disposed to regret that 
the work was not published in a somewhat different form. We 
should have thought it better to separate the critical from the 
exegetical notes by a wider interval than the blank s which 
now divides them at the foot of each page. The fac-simile, with 
the conjectural text, should have been (as we are inclined to 
think) printed vis-a-vis, as at present, with the critical notes 
only at the bottom of the page. The corrected text might then 
have been printed at the end of the volume in a continuous and 
readable form, with the exegetical and grammatical notes sub- 
joined. Had this been done, there can be no doubt that the 
merits of avers would have been more fully and widely 
appreciated. Nevertheless, the work is a scholarlike perform- 
ance, and we congratulate the learned Editor on having restored 
a lost classic. 


GREGG’S KING EDWARD THE SIXTH.* 


HE opponents of unlicensed printing are avenged. Milton's 
apology has at last received a sufficient answer ; and we are, 
in the interests of literature, constrained to allow that the French 
Emperor has a justification for the censorship. We want an 
Index Expurgatorius. Compositors have feelings as other men. 
In these days, when cabmen, and omnibus cads, and news- 
venders, claim to be treated as possessing rights of conscience, 
why should there not be a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to printers? If Jews are to be emancipated, why not com- 
positors? The unfortunate artisans—we do not know from what 
printing office the thing issued, for it is anonymous—who have, 
under the tyranny of the author, Dr. Tresham Dames Gregg, 
and the publisher, Mr. Kendrick, been compelled to set up King 
Edward the Sixth, an Historical Drama, have much to complain 
of. It is a weak and long-suffering race, that of compositors. 
Why should any human being in this land of liberty be forced 
to the indignity of putting into substantial types this Historical 
Drama? As a literary curiosity, however, we prophesy some 
profit to the publisher. With the Lord Mayor's Journey to 
Oxford, Edward the Sixth will command its price. It has been 
reserved to two Doctors of Divinity, Dr. Dillon and Dr. Gregg, 
to give the world curiosities of literature. 

Dr. Gregg has done tl e reign of Edward VI.—the whole of it, 
the entire seven years—into five acts. With anoble contempt for 
the unities, with a bold dcfiance of historical and chronological 
truth, with a superb superiority to common sense and poetical 
form, he has indited an Elizabethan drama. Since Nat Lee’s 
Bedlam histrionics there is no parallel to King Edward the Sixth, 
except, perhaps, the revirend author’s Mary Tudor, which we 
regret to say has not reached us. Dr. Gregg has special quali- 
fications for the tragedian’s art—he combines gifts hitherto not 
held in combination. He is equal to every model. He follows 
Shakspeare in his fidelity to the old chronicles; and he rivals 
Manfred in the supernatural agencies. We have somethin 
after Schiller in his dramatic rendering of political events an 
personages. Like Dr. Croly, he is at once controversialist and 
playwright, and to the fine philosophical view of Philip Van 
Artevelde, he adds humoristic powers and a boldness in treating 
the accredited characters of history which remind us at once of the 
Comic History of England and Mr. Froude. He is equal to Shak- 
speare in his anachronisms, inasmuch as he introduces the royal 
forces engaged in suppressing Kitt’s Norfolk rebellion marching 
to the “ British Grenadier ;” and on all sorts of subjects he 
pours out stores of learning which only recall Ben Jonson in 
the Alchemist. 

We hardly know what points to select in order to give a 
notion of Dr. Gregg; for as dramatist, polemie, oat poet, 
as historian and philosopher, he is equal—at least to himself. 


* King Edward the Sixth. Ar Historical Drama, in Five Acts, after the 
Elizahe model. By Tresham 
&e. London: Kendrick. 1857. 


Dames Gregg, Author of “Mary Tudor,” 


2 

Here is Mr. Froude’s view of He VITIL.’s character, and 
especially of his edifying death-bed, done into undying verge 
“See how a Christian can die!” said Addison—here is the 
Tudor model sovereign, the self-denying father of his country. 
in extremis :— 4 

Reminded of his matrimonial feuds— 

On these he dwelt without remorse or shame ; 

That he had had his le’s good at heart, 

And thus been movy’d to take the part he did. 

That had his object been licentious love, 

Or the indulgence of mere appetite, 

His power and place gave him facilities 

To glut concupiseence with scarce reproach : 

And if he had in anything done wrong, 

That wrong was sanction’d by his councillors. 

But he refused to justify himself; 

He pleaded that redemption was complete, 

And quite unlimited for those who fled 

To seek for refuge in the Saviour’s cross. 

In short, my lords, the Lion of the State, 

So terrible to all throughout his life, 

Subdued in spirit, contemplated death, 

Contrite and penitent, awaited it. , 


Dr. Gregg is, we believe, a great controversialist in Dublin. 
and if his sermons against Popery are as full-flavoured as his 
dramatic castigations of the Apostate Church, we can answer for 
his popularity. There is only one little historical fault in ony 
next choice extract—it will be news alike to Mr. Buckle and 
Dr. Maitland that Puritanism and tobacco were rife in England 
at Henry VIII.’s death :— 


Friar Peyto.—It will never be good day in England till we hang all 
Puritans, and bring back again the holy Pope, whom King Harry - oa 
Knight.—Hang you, you sorry knave ; you blind, you heedless knave; 

creature; you thing; you incarnation of subserviency. Sal ou yourselfa think. 
ing Englishman? No! you're an alien; a drivenslave of | hoary Rome. One 
of the poodle-dogs of humanity, who, if they do no mischief, do no good, and 
but live and breathe to subserve the vanity of the frivolous. Your soul's a 
mass of nastiness. You may pick filthiness from it as from the glistered cuff 
of a fakeer. Your gods are twenty thousand figments of the my Your 
soul is overgrown with paltry vices, the very creeping vermin of the spirit, 
It will make itself stink with tobacco, fuddled with beer, thick with gluttony, 
dishonourable with petty meannesses; it will borrow with a paltry lie, and 
unable to pay through a paltry cowardice, or vice, or sloth; it will wallow in 
indulgences, and see what it should love and cherish pinched with want; it 
will pray with the lips in heaven, and the knees, the elbows, the nerves, the 
bones, and the sinews, and all the appliances of the body, in hell ; it will sit 
demure as a saint, while every member, and heart, and soul, will bellow with 
corruption, and cry—“ Come sin!”—and all this by an obstinate 
determination neither to know or learn a more excellent way, 


Friar Peyto is an active character in the drama. Under the 
disguise of an undertaker’s man, he gets access to Henry VIII.’s 
coffin, and in the interests of the Church bores a hole in the 
Royal coffin, in order that Henry’s blood may leak out, for the 
express purpose of fulfilling that doom of Ahab which in a Court 
sermon he had prophesied for the Royal plunderer. He recom. 
mends himself for employment in the coffin-maker’s shop in a 
choice enumeration of his qualities. Critics might stumble at 
the learned friar’s familiarity with Parker’s Glossary, Nicholson's 
Builder, and the works of Perrault and Sir Christopher Wren; 
but there is a fine touch both of genius and learning in this:— 


Peyto.—Building of every sort I have wrought in. House-building, from 
the foundation to the coping stone ; ship-building from the stem to the stern- 
post. I can discuss you the five orders of architecture : the Tuscan, the Dorie, 
the Tonic, the Corinthian, and the Composite; besides, the Arabesque, the 
Saracenic, the Gothic, and the Early En, vish. T know all about the systems 
of Vitruvius, Palladio, Scamozzi, Serlio, Vignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, 
and Sir And all'the arts, handmaids to architee- 
ture, I profess—as carpentry, gilding, joinery, masonry, painting, plumbi 
and ornamental carving. I can Maing brick, cane, ti 
and timber. The qualities of timber I can tell you of—the oak, the beech, 
the elm, the fir, the pitch-pine, the ash, the alder, the elder, the poplar, the 
cedar, the orange tree, the lemon tree, the walnut tree, the plum tree, the 

uince, the cypress, and the mulberry tree; the pomegranate, the tamarind, 
the locust tree, the jujube, and the willow tree; their strength, their close- 
ness, their hardness and durability, their contraction, their expansion, and 
their variation, I know all about. In raising, framing, roofing and floori 

ou'll not sack me: and as for joining and cabinet work, which is your job, m 
framin scribing, in dovetailing of every kind, common 
dovetailing, mitre dovetailing, and lap dovetailing ; in veneering and banding, 
straight banding, cross banding, and feather banding ; in boasting, i 
fluting, cabling, and reeding; in moulding, bro: , and varnishing Dh 
finis and polishing; cleaning, stopping, staining, common polishi 
French  clishing, T'll yield to pe 
A seaport in Bohemia is grand; but French-polishing in Tudor 
days is sublime. 

Friar Peyto is great in every view. Dr. Maitland tells us 
something of the influence of popular ballads on the Reformation 
side; but Dr. Gregg has been lucky enough to recover, or still 
luckier, to imitate, what we have no doubt were the papi 
songs of the time. We have heard that— 


Gospel light first beamed from Buleyn’s eyes. 


Here is the original of the saying :— 


Peyto— Sings }—Anna Bullen struck his heart ; 
But *twas nothing that at all: 
Tt was i and religion, good lack ! 
His grief and his distress 
Was a load that him did press ; 
O, religious was the king, good lack, 


ood lack, 
Conscientious was the king, qua lack ! 
We all remember King Richard’s wooing of Lady Anne—s0 


| does Dr. Gregg. Here is the Admiral Seymour, then 
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Sudley, making love to Queen Catherine Parr, after a fashion 
whi from a lay pen, we should say verged on the indeli- 


.— Wisdom itself speaks from my Catherine’s lips. 

But, by those lips, I will not brook delay. 

Cath.—A single year— . 

Sudley.— ; An age, eternity, 
Torture endured in secula seculorum,— 
My blissful, heavenly, bewitching Kate. 

Cath.—Then a year— 

Sudley.— *Twere worse. The torture 
Were proportionate to the shortness, 
And its intensity reduplicate. 

Cath.—Well, then, three months— 

Now’s the time. 


Sudley.— 3 Three ages. 
This blessed hour, this present now, the limit fix’d 
By heaven itself for happiness for aye. 

A moment later were heretical. 


body has heard of Roger Ascham’s learned colloquies 
Elizabeth. Groggy has sepredsced then ia 
adialogue which is only not Platonic. The Queen recommends 
Elizabeth to write to her sister Mary; whereupon Ascham goes 
into the quiddity of a letter :— 


Ascham.— Written characters 
Are mute discourse prehended by the eyes 
And by the mind of those from us removed. 
It.avas affection, mutual and strong, 
Which this invention first did generate : 
Thus did it refuse to suffer space to break 
Its powerful bond. As Ambrose to Sabinus 
Did attest.—Epistolarum usus est ut disjuncti 
Locorum intervallo adfectu adhereamus. 
Cath.—Elizabeth, you hear the learned doctor ? 
Eliz.—Yes, madam. 
Cath.—And you perceive what an epistle is? 
Ascham.—FEpistle—that is, epistola, which from the Greeks 
Has to the Latins pass’d into familiar use. 
From stello, mitto, as though a missive ; 
As mitted, remitted, or demitted to those . 
Who absent are. Thus do the Germans say, 
Ein sendbrieff. Antiquity, also, said litteras, 
Tabulas, tabellos, codicillos, libellos, of which 
The reason and the use is plain from Latin authors. 
But the Hebrews have other names, e’en of the 
Self-same thing, and other thoughts. 
You recollect, I told you this before. 
Eliz.—Yes, sir, I recollect. 


Ascham sums up the art epistolary :— 


Ascham.—You recollect, I told you—to this belongs the treatment of « 
single subject, with a direction and an aim, with more imperative care. 
Men’s narrations and deliberations about war, about peace, about the republic 
andits best, also its corrupted forms—suasions, persuasions, dissuasions, ex- 
hortations, dehortations, laudations, vituperations, excusations, consolations, 
commendations, accusations, condemnations, gratulations, salutations, conster- 
nations, bations, determinations ; conditions, petitions, and commissions ; 
actions, tions, pactions, and factions, and innumerable things of the kind, 
which joey belong to any one subject, and walk into it with full step, and con- 
firm and fix its pace. You understand ? 


Rabelais and Pascal never satirized the scholastic method in 
a finer vein of humour than this. Falstaff has praised wine, and 
Erasmus folly; but the pleasant fooling in Dr. Greg's subtle 
and caustic satire on gluttony, in this fine mock eulogy, is a 
higher strain :— 

j .—Don’t tell me that ’tis folly to dine with sumptuous 4 
tion. My lord, man’s first style of mi e enjoyment is a handsome feast, 
and ’tis no wisdom to blaspheme a well-served dinner. Hath not nature 

us the five senses, and one or two more to be the judge and jury that 

decide on physical phenomena subservient to the use of the body? and 
when the nose sniffs perfume; the ears enjoy a tinkling harmon sweet 
sounds; the palate luxuriates in the delectations of saporeity and dulce sensa- 


But Dr. Gregg shows that he can emulate the lyric masters. 

, Byron, and Mr. Festus Bailey delight in incantations ; 
so the author of Edward the Sixth gives us Father Peyto 
raising the devil in this fashion :— 


Peyto.—Come hither, come hither, come hither to me. 
He waves his wand. 
From the city’s back-slums, 
Whence the murd’rer comes ; 
From Bedlam's din, 
From the staggerer’s inn ; 
From the jail’s damp cell, 
And its galling chain, 
passions swell 
Till they burst amain ; 
From the house unclean, 
Degraded and mean, 
Where the heart-broken all forsaken die 
A death of shame and of misery ; 
From the cannibal’s shore, 
From the battle’s roar ; 
m orgies and from revels, 
and wanton devils 
nce, whoop, curse, drink, gorge, 
In infernal, hellish rout, - 
As though all hell were let out— 
Come hither, all! [He waves his wand. 
[Here a flight of numberless Spirits hover in the air.) 


, ye mighty 
ths tach, the cont, from the 4 
Glaurah, Garron, Berith, Cabon—come ye forth. 
Wozzah, Harcot, Cambalon 
Enter the four gigantic Spirits named, the Genie Four 
Quarters of the World. v 


The devils were ——_ right to obey this infernal roll-call ; 
and it would not be safe to repeat it. 

Edward's death-scene is particularly fine. What we most 
admire in it is Dr. Gregg’s versatility. He grasps at once the 
lightning and the dear household words of common life. One 
scarcely knows in a great poet which to admire most, his march 
on the difficult mountain-tops, or on the level of domestic 
thoughts. The royal youth dies scarcely, we should have thought, 
with proper Christian convictions when he raves in thi 


fashion :— 
Ki merely sand—eternal, sand, 
Arid, h’d, scorching, killing, infinite ; 
A wilderness of barren, desert sand, . 


Unvaried, dreary, and monotonous ; 

A fainting atom, with a drawling step, 

Hoping lod the vast diameter ; 

While ed seal heaven above, glaring upon me 
With the red eyeball of the fiery day, 
Would seem to ery—“ Despair, fall down and die.” 
Merciful One—O, find me an oasis. 


But he has his consolations, though we are shocked to see that 
his ghostly advisers lean to the doctrine of good works :— 
North.—According to thy will, Lady Jane Gray 
Is firmly settled to succeed to thee, 
And thus, that reformation which we love, 
Is sure to prosper ‘neath her pious counsels, 
Then, all is seti also, about the schools : 
Christ’s Hospital is firmly incorporated, 
And will, I cannot doubt, shed countless blessings 
Upon our children, and our children’s children ; 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, also, in Smithfield, 
And the Hospital of St. Thomas, in Southwark, 
Are all completed according to thy wish. 


Northumberland is so pleased with this topic of consolation, 
that he recurs to it with a fine touch of honest, earnest, familiar 
human nature, rendered in that idiomatic English which tells :— 
North.—O, by the way, my lord, about Christ’s Hospital— 
We have determined that the education there 
Shall be most strictly up to principle. 


The dyin ro lights up under this spiritual comfort, and 
Northumberlan pa a with a graceful simplicity of manner and 
tter— 
think his majesty looks rather better ? 
Lady Jane.—W ould I might think it. [Exit Ridley. 
King.—O, Cousin! I do not think I shall recover at all. 


And he did not; for Father Peyto comes on disguised as an 
old woman, and finishes “ the historical drama” by poisoning the 
godly youth out of band, just according to the story books. 


There is, however, one passage in which Dr. Gregg announces, 
though obscurely, his grand moral purpose in this work of high 
art. It is a deep and philosophical one. He knows that the 
drama and history are corrupting and vain studies. He has, in 
Edward the Sixth, a great obj 
from those poor pursuits, and to show of what vain, crude stuff 
historical studies and characters may be made up. His play is 
but a deep and profound irony on our extant historical and 
dramatic literature. It is a subtle and delicate satire on our 
models of taste and composition. Just as Cervantes laughed 
Spain's chivalry away, so Dr. Gregg ps! arn to bring plays 
and histories into contempt by the solemn sag” with 
which he treats them. His spirit is that of a literary Mephis- 
topheles. All is but vanity. He reproduces hints and sug- 
gestions from our great writers only to show how vile 
are. He wishes to show how mean and contemptible great 
men and great times really are. His art is in concealing his 
satire. As with Swift, one never knows whether he is laugh- 
ing at us or with us. Once only he lets us into the myste 
and moral of his work. He vindicates his ethical end in a single 
fine passage, which we regard as the key to his secret. At any 
rate, he has earned the right to pronounce the encomium of folly. 
Through five long acts he shows us, both by precept and practice, 
the didactic function of nonsense :— 

Eliz.—My lord, "re ing nonsense. 

Why, nonsense is of sense the very essence. The man who cannot be sensibly 
ical, is a mere incarnation of nonsense throughout. Sense is a thing 

flat, literal, truistic, common place, and prosaic. Nonsense is — 

metaphorical, indirect, tive—of the soul. It plays around i bet 

and while it seems to , approaches it. It casts on sense a light, wi 

which it is drab, quakerly, dun-coloured, or colourless. Sense to 

your interests, your sadness, your melancholic and niggard attributes 

out. Nonsense tickles the fancy, awakens the imagination, diverts 

humour, drives away the spleen. 


Only, unfortunately, Dr. g¢ has put so fine a point upon it, 


that the dull and unphilosop ical readers will miss the author's 
refined art—will mistake his satire for seriousness—and will accuse 


incarnation of nonsense 


him of being not so much“ sensibly nongensical” as “a mere 
throughout.” 


ect—it is to wean the mindof man - 
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THE ROMAN WALL IN NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
CUMBERLAND* 


R. MACLAUCHLAN’S very valuable and interesting 
Memoir is printed for private eirculation, and is therefore 
exempt from ordinary criticism ; else we should willingly speak 
of its merits as a clear and accurate topographical disqui- 
sition. But we may be allowed to make use of it, and of 
the admirable plan which accompanies it, to introduce our 
readers to a subject of great antiquarian interest, and to a 
recent act of princely munificence which it illustrates. While 
the members of our archwological societies, and other 
private explorers, have been contending vehemently over the 
scattered remnants of the “ Picts’ wall”—the grim old fortifi- 
cation which runs from sea to sea through our northern counties 
and the few obscure texts of ancient authors in which refe- 
rence is made to it, the Duke of Northumberland has made a 
noble use of his ample means and his public position to institute 
a survey of the line itself, and thus to secure for the future a 
complete and perfect record of all the traces of it now existing. 
Those who know how rapidly such traces generally disappear 
before the operations of modern husbandry, and are aware how 
much has perished in this particular locality almost within living 
memory, will feel how deeply antiquarian science is indebted to 
his Grace's intelligent liberality. 

The system of fortifications, still imperfectly traced, which 
once crossed the island from Wallsend on the Tyne to Bowness 
on the Solway—a distance of about seventy-three miles—com- 

rised works of various descriptions. On the extreme north was 
ie a broad ditch; immediately behind this was raised a wall 
of masonry ; at a distance varying from one to five hundred yards 
from this wall, ran a mound of earth, used probably for a road- 
way; and immediately behind this, another Bitch, This ditch was 
crowned along its southern edge by an earthen rampart, and 
beyond it, still to the south, lay a seeond mound or roadway. 
The stone wall was strengthened by a series of diminutive redoubts 
at intervals of about a mile, and connected stations or camps to 
the number of twenty or thereabouts, each from one to two 
hundred yards square—lying generally a little to the north of the 
earthen rampart, or attached to it only by their southern face. 
Finally, a military road or paved causeway, the traces of which 
are now known by the name of the Stane-gate, accompanied the 
line of fortifications, generally at two or three miles’ ont to 
the south, and connected its terminal stations. 

That so complicated a system of works should have been con- 
ceived and executed by a single commander seems, in itself, 
highly improbable, and the external evidence, though obscure 
and Camden and Horsley, and our anti- 
quarians gene’ , that the earthen rampart was the original 
work of Hadrian, the stone wall an additional defence of Severus. 
Some diligent and intelligent explorers of our own day, however 
—such sae. Hodgson and Dr, Bruce—have started the theory 
(the Aélian by thesis as they term it) that both these lines 
were designed by Hadrian; and they strengthen such portions 
of ancient testimony as can be pressed into its service by 

inting out traces, as they think, of unity of design in the works 
en which indicate, as they pretend, the mind of a single 
designer, For our own part, as far as we can form an opinion 
from the printed discussions on the subject, not having had the 
advantage of personal examination, we are by no means satisfied 
with their reasonings. Weare inclined to go beyond the common 
opinion on the subject, and to regard the stone wall as the work 
of neither Hadrian nor Severus, but of the Romano-Britons of 
the fourth or fifth century. Such is the express assertion of 
Gildas, supported strongly by Bede; and such is the original 
tradition, attested by the vulgar aepeeeien of the Picts’ wall— 
the wall of defence against the ned incursions of the 
Picts, when the Roman legions were about to be finally with- 
drawn from theisland. The oupting remains of Roman fortifica- 
tions on the south-eastern coast of England—such as those at 
Richborough, Reeulver, Colchester, other places—are now 
pretty generally regarded as works of a late Roman period, when 
it became te the province against the attacks of 
the piratical Nort . And the stone wall of the north was, 
in our view, a similar precaution of timid and unwarlike civiliza- 
tion against an imminent danger peculiar to the period. 

There is a strong presumption against Hadrian having erected 
a wall of solid masonry, in the fact that the Romans were not in 
the habit of executing such works up to his period. Of all their 
mili entrenchments, the most extensive and important was 
that which fenced off the Agri Decumates — from the rest 
of Germany, and reached from the Lower Rhine to the Danube, 
above three hundred miles in length—a work commenced by 
Drusus and Tiberius, carried on by Trajan, and completed 
possibly by Hadrian himself. This work, which has been made 
the subject of numerous disquisitions in its own re was in 
some an earthen mound and ditch, in others a ditch and 

isade, strengthened with castles at short intervals ; but there 
is no record or trace ofa stone fortification, In the same manner, 
it would seem most probable that the work of Hadrian in Britain 
was a mound only, and that even Severus was content with re- 


* Memoir written ing @ the Roman Wall th h the 
Counties o ond to the years grade 


iring and strengthening this rampart. The Romans carried 
heir Vice, or military ways, in volieteg lines from the capital to 
the frontiers; but these Vie were connected on the th j 
itself by Lénsten~twanovenes lines of communication, like the 
balks which divided the cultivated territory of a township, from 
whence they derive their name. On wild. and wooded borden 
the Limes was often yorbe a broad strip of cleared land, drained 
by a fosse on each si ae roadway being raised in the mi 
and possibly accompanied by a el line oframpart. Now, itis 
true that the term Limes came to have a secondary sense, particu. 
larly in the language of poetry, and to be used for any road or track, 
direct as well as transverse. Nevertheless, in sober prose, and in 
the discussion of military matters, we may expect to find it em. 
eee with technieal correctness, and thus accordingly we must 
understand the locus classicus in which Tacitus (Germ. 29) 
describes the operations of Trajan—“ limite acto, promotisque 
presidiis.” By the limes we here understand the communicat. 
ing, or, as we should say, “circular” road, which marked out the 
limits of his new province ; and the presidia are castles advanced 
in front of it—the one answering precisely to the mound and its 
double road of Hadrian, the other to the castles which, as has 
been said, generally lie a little in advance of the mound, or 
touch it with their southern face. And this, notwithstanding the 
recent criticism of Mr. Hort in the Journal of Ciassical Philology, 
we still think must have been the character of the /imes of Tiberius 
mentioned alsoby Tacitus (Annal. i. se) “Sylvam Cesiam limitem. 
que a Tiberio ceptum seindit.” Aithough there is great difficulty 
in the common rendering of the passage which Mr, Hort contro. 
verts, we cannot persuade ourselves that “limitem scindere” can 
mean to cut (open) a road, or anything else than to cut through 
or penetrate, as “‘ vallum scindere ” in Cesar. But we must not 
linger on these philological minutie. We will only add that, 
however strange it may seem to us, it is an unquestioned fact 
that when a Roman army issued from its entrenched camp to 
deploy on the plain, it was not unusual to throw down a portion 
of the rampart, so as to allow it to go forth in battle array, with 
its full front to the enemy. This is shown in astriking passage of 
Lucan, which could easily be confirmed from other sources :— 

Sternite jam vallum, fi ue im 
Exest ui planis non oparea 

The Duke of Wellington is said to have complained that few 
English officers could get fifty thousand men out of Hyde Park. 
Cesar would have solved the problem by breaking down a 
thousand yards of railing. Such, we conceive, was the operation, 
“limitem scindere.” 

There seems, as we have said, no authority for ascribing 
either to Hadrian or Severus the stone rampart which still forms 
the most imposing feature of our gigantic fortifications. If, 
among the few inscribed stones still found in the remains of the 
Picts’ wall, there are some which indicate the work of an earlier 
period, we may suppose that they have been removed from their 
original sites in the imperial castles, and built up in the continuous 
masonry. It seems, however, not impossible that the two lines 
of mound and wall now traceable may indicate senpeatinags the 
inner and outer margin of the original limes, the strip of land 
cleared through the desert—that Hadrian fortified the one margin 
and Severus the other—and finally, that the last defenders of 
southern Britain chose the line of § Severus for the base of their 
own more solid construction. 


AN ENGLISH ARTISAN ABROAD.* 


LTHOUGH German literature can show the records of 
more prosaic and business-like Wanderjahre than Wilhelm 

Meister’s, Mr. Duthie, a goldsmith by trade, is probably the 
first Englishman who has described from his own experience the 
travelling-life of artisans in Germany. The form in whieh his 
recollections are presented is not altogether satisfactory. The 
little book opens with an introduction containing a general out 
line of the author's travels, with practical details as to the 
earnings, expenses, and habits of the class among which he lived; 
and then follow twenty-eight chapters, of which we are told 
sixteen have already appeared in Mr. Dickens’ Household Words, 
and others in a weekly newspaper. Instead, therefore, of one 
connected story, we have, first, the introductory narrative, 
afterwards a set of sketches in which matter is often re 
from the introduction, while the subjects of them a to 
chosen on no better principle than that of furnishing Mr. Dickens 
and the editor of the unnamed weekly paper with such contribu- 
tions as their readers might be likely to relish, In re of 
style, the contrast between the introduction and the chapters 
which immediately follow it is startling. Whereas the intro 
duction is modestly and sensibly written, the first chapter opens 
in this fashion :— 

Hamburg at last ! after eight days’ sail from London, three of them spent 
in knocking about the North Sea, where the wind always blows in y= 
Mover miodl: we are now safely moored to these substantial timbers; huge 

in which the outer harbour of . Thee 
es lore us, Du ere 18 no’ ve im im WW; 
gabled roofs and whitened walls, look sation tahi-and-plastery, in fact ; but we 
must not express our opinions too rashly, for first impressions are not always 
the most faithful, after all. 


* 4 Tramp’s Wal tored lish Goldsmith during his Waw 
derings in "By Williass Duthie. London: Darton 
and 1858. 
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This, however, and some other early chapters in the same 
half-cockney, half-American strain, are not (as the reader wages 
uneharitably su pose) among those which have been publis 
in Household Words, and for the “ careful and valuable revision ” 
of which the writer “expresses his sincere thanks.” After 
having indulged his fancy for overdone cleverness and sentiment 
about twenty pages, Mr. Duthie falls back into a more 
tone. There is, mares, another 

and fiction are min in a somewhat plexin, 
It seem that for the most part the author 

relating his real experiences; but writing anonymously, an 
for the amusement o the readers of certain periodicals, he felt 
himself under no obligation to confine himself to things which 
had agtually happened ; and hence his papers in their collected 
are an incongruous mixture, in which we cannot always 
be certain what we are, and what we are not, expected to receive 
for truth. We need not, indeed, trouble ourselves about the 
chapter entitled, ‘‘ What my Landlord believed”—which is an 
extravaganza founded on the absurd ideas entertained by 
i as to the eccentricity of Englishmen, and especially of 
rich English “lords.” But we are at a loss what to make of the 
story entitled “Cause and Effect,” which reads as if it were 
substantially true, but comes before us with such apocryphal 
names a8 sad os for a Jew banker, and Kugelblitz for a 
fire-eating lieutenant, and is otherwise evidently dressed up that 

it may be smart enough for the pages of Household Words. 

Mr. Duthie, finding business dull in London, started for the 
Continent, apparently about the year 1840, and landed at Ham- 
burg, where he remained seven months. Having during that 
time gained a suflicient knowledge of German for ordinary pur- 

(although, unless his printer has done him foul wrong, his 
mh is even now of no very critically accurate quality), he 
set out “on the tramp” for Berlin; and after having worked in 
that city and at Leipzig, he made his way, partly on foot and 
partly by cheap conveyances, to Vienna, which he reached with 
threepence in fis pocket. A year was pleasantly spent in the 
Austrian capital; and at the end of it our author took his 

, with 72, and a precious little cargo of “ piercing-saws,” 
for Paris; and at Paris he remained a year and five months— 
his whole absence from England amounting to about three years 


and a half. 

The German artisan, as we al] know, is bound, on the expira- 
tion of his apprenticeship, to spend some time in travel; but as 
to the laws and customs 4 which his wanderschaft is regulated, 
most of us know little or nothing, and Mr. Duthie has much to 
say for our enlightenment. In every town, it seems, there is a 
herberge (or house of call), to which the members of each trade 
are obliged to resort ; and the consequence is that these hostelries, 
having legal monopoly of custom, are in general very badly 
managed—dirty, noisy, and notorious for the incivility of the 
masters and attendants. The police—that great incubus of 
German life—presses very heavily on the travelling journeyman. 
People who complain of the trouble which it gives as to passports, 
p little idea of the worse evils which it — dyer class 

rsons, who cannot get passports, properly so called, but are 
obliged to content themselves with an inferior sort of document, 
led a wanderbuch. At Prague, for instance, where our Eng- 
ishman and a Frenchman, fortified with ports, arrived 
in company with some others, who, as being subjécts of German 
Governments, had nothing better than wander-books, we read :— 


Upon presenting ourselves at the wicket we were challenged by the 
our 


e passes taken from us by the military and a sort of receipt 
given for them. Our three i ee ae were 
imperiously directed to their herberge for acco ion, while we were 
permitted to consult our own tastes on the matter. ... . I may mention, as 


a further proof of the differen 


attending at the police-office, Alcibiade and myself were at once called into 

oar companioce let to rool beds in « parca hal il 
our com ons were left to ma 

the oficials could find time to attend to them, 

.On the other hand, although Mr. Duthie was described in 
ia passport as a workman, the authorities, both in Germany and 
im France, often insisted on making him pay fees as a merchant 
or an independent gentleman. ihe travelling workmen are 
under strict rules. Before they can obtain their wander-books 
they must satisfy a number of absurdly punctilious conditions. 

every great town they must, on their arrival, state their 
means of subsistence. If they cannot find work within a day or 
two, they are obliged to move on; and on leaving they must not 
only _ that they leave no debts behind them, but must show 
that they are possessed of some ready cash. We need hard] 
add that, with all this nonsense, the police is continually p mm | 
and its regulations disregarded with impunity. Our author has 
much to tell as to the ponee amenities of Perleberg, Berlin, 
en, Vienna (where he got nine days in jail for omitting to 
take off his hat to a religious procession), Augsburg, Munich, 
and other places ; but we shall content ourselves with a coll uy 

ee a poor fellow and a Bavarian official—premisin, t 
. avarian Officials still keep up the custom of addressing inferiors 
a third person singular, which has become generally obsolete 

where — 
wm is he currier.” Where from —* Si “Where 
book.” Has he got the itch?’—“No.” “Then let him sign the 


In every town the travelling journeyman is entitled to a 
viaticum from his trade, which, of small amount, is a 


considerable help, and even those who are not in want of the gift 
make a practice of asking for it. Mr. Duthie had scruples 
in subscribed to the travellers’ box 
the towns where he had worked. 

There are many curious details as to wages in the various places 
which our author visited ; but as few of our readers are likely to 
visit the Continent in the character of journeymen goldsmiths, we 
may content ourselves with referring them for these to the Wallet 
itself. Onastill more interesting subject—that of food and drink 
—we are supplied with very ample particulars. Thus, at Leipzig, 
the workman who boards with his master is condemned to “unvary- 
ing boiled fresh beef, with no other accom- 
paniment than various kinds of beans stewed into a sort of por- 
ridge. Potato dumplings are a a At Vienna our author 
ordinarily fared on “ beef and vegetables, the latter arranged in 
a thick porridge of meal and fat; sweet flour-puddings stewed 
with prunes, a common sort of cake called zwieback, omelette, 
mucaroni, or a lighter kind of cake, baked and eaten with jam— 
all solid, wholesome, and of the best,” while his luxuries were 
“Augsburg sausages, bacon, and sour kraut, breaded veal 
eutlets, ditto lamb’s head, and roasted liver and onions,.., 
A dinner on New Year's Day, of baked pork and fried pota- 
toes, with bread, wine, and apple puffs, cost ninepence.” But 
Paris, the capital of gastronomy, is the for a journey 
man goldsmith to live at. His wages are from four to six frances 
a-day. For breakfast he may have “two penny sausages, two- 
pennyworth of bread, a pennyworth of wine, a halfpenny paguet 
de couenne (which is a lit 1 of crisply-fried strips of 
bacon-rind), and a baked ;" and for ninepence he may “ dine 
upon soup, a choice of three plates of meat, about half-a-pint of 
wine, a dessert, and bread at discretion.” Moreover, by paying 
for thirteen dinner-tickets in advance, he may dine once a Tort: 
night for nothing. 

The effects of the custom of wanderschaft are a mixture of 
good and evil. The journeyman, by seeing men and cities, 
extends his knowledge, which the German workman, it seems, 
has little notion of extending by means of books ; and no doubt, 
in addition to the acquisition of general knowledge, he must 
learn something in the way of his trade which might not have 
been acquired at home; while the constant intercommunication 
by means of this custom must convey such improvements as are 
made in the practice of each trade from one German city to 
another. But on the other hand, the travelling workman 
acquires a restless, homeless, improvident character ; end the 
moral results appear, from Mr. Duthie's testimony, to be such 
as we might have expected. 

Mr. Duthie, if he “lived laborious days,” did not think it 
necessary to ‘scorn delights.” He freely indulged, and his 
earnings allowed him to indulge, his taste for plays and operas 
he amused himself of an evening in those gay gardens 
attractive cafés which French and German cities abound in; 
and as he moved from one place to another, he took care to 
see all the usual nights by the way. In his last two chapters 
he discusses the difference between Ragiish and foreign Sun- 
days. The contrast between the actual German Sunday and 
that relaxation of our own laws which he advocates, is neatl 

ut in a passage where we think we can trace the revising 
to which allusion has already been made :— 


So far as Germany is may look upon everything but 
Yon mer, as Luther says 
ought, “ dance on it, ride on it, on it—do anything,” but see that whi 
is most likely to instruct you. You may visit tawdry shows, and inspect 
bedly-painted. scenery—you may let off fireworks, to your ruin, smoke 
the eyes out of your head, and dance the head off your shoulders—but you 
shall not, with few exceptions, look upon works of ert, or the results of 
science, in museums or picture galleries, 

Mr. Duthie’s argument in favour or excuse of Sunday 
theatricals—that in li the theatre is no fun at all, but a 
very serious thing—is, however, no‘ very ny to overcome any 
scruples which may be felt on the subject. We can readily s 
pose that some people find their tragedy and their farce in 
meetings of Exeter Hall and the gs of Crown-court or 
the Surrey Gardens; but it is not so easy to believe that others 
may find playgoing a solemn exercise of religion. 

he result of the continental journey is thus summed up :— 

T had several years in foreign travel; I had undeniabl ted in 
therefore most a’ udices agains age ag le some 
in the acquisition of toe naguagee—o gain which must ever be a source of 
mental profit and gratification. To conclude—I had started on my j 
but indifferently clad, and with scarcely 57. in my pocket, of which sum, 2/, 

been to subsist by the 


more that was pleasurable and advantageous; and to return home, havin 
liquidated every debt save that of gratitude, well provided with apparel, and 


Moreover, we learn from the preface that “good fortune has 
im to itle of a journeyman 
goldsmith.” We t orelore wish Meister Duthie continued 
rosperity ; and we can assure our readers that although we have 
Freely mentioned some defects of his little volume, and are un- 
able to follow pm to the entire length of his veneration for Mr. 
Dickens, to w it is dedicated, we have found it not only 
amusing, but full of really valuable information. : 
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TALIESIN AND OSSIAN.* 


HE two most recent works illustrative of Celtic poetry have 
this, at least, in common—that their respective authors are 
ao actuated by wey | feelings towards the Celtic race, 
and desirous of promoting the study of its singular literatures. 
Of Mr. Nash, indeed, the author of Taliesin, or the Bards and 
Druids of Britain, we may further say, that he seems to have 
mastered nearly all that has been written on his subject—that 
although sometimes dealing with philological questions, he always 
contrives to speak of his opponents with courtesy—and that his 
examination of the evidence in support of Davies’ and Pughe’s 
extravagant theories (still, we grieve to say, current in Wales and 
elsewhere) displays a candour and acuteness contrasting favour- 
ably with the dishonesty and blundering of certain Cymmric and 
Teutonic Keltomaniacs. What these theories are, will, to some 
extent, appear from the following quotations :— 
- It has been, moreover, strenuously and repeatedly asserted, that these lite- 
rary remains of the earliest British writers contain the most distinct and con- 
clusive evidence of the persistence, down to at least the close of the sixth 
century, of the doctrines and mysterious lore of the ancient Druidical priest- 
hood, such as it is represented to have existed in Gaul and Britain, by 
Cesar, Pliny, and other Romanauthors. It is said by the author above quoted 
Archdeacon Williams, author of Gomer] that in the remains of the early 
ritish Bards “we have ample proof that during the Arthurian period, (that 
is, in the fifth and sixth centuries), and probably long before, certainly long 
after it, there flourished two schools of literature: the one essentiall 
heathenish in creed, although often nominally Christian, and blending wit 
Druidical doctrines the worship of many of the Pagan idols of Greece and 
Rome, and of their own peculiar mythology. Specimens of this school are to 
be found in the remains ascribed to Taliesin, the Caledonian Myrddin, and in 
certain tales of the Mabinogion, as well as other avonymous works. 
p- 6.) 

n fact, according t.: the statements of this author [Davies, of the Celtic 
Researches), this Draidical superstition, which was actually publicly pro- 
claimed and patronized in Wales down to the time of Edward I. in the 
thirteenth century, was a Helio-Arkite worship, in which the bull, the horse, 
and the element of fire were prominent emblems, and King Arthur the repre- 
sentative of Noah; while a certain Hu Gadarn, whose history is to be found 
in the Welsh Historical Triads, was also an impersonation of the patriarch, 
deified and worshipped by Welshmen in the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era.— (Taliesin, p. 7.) 

So, too, Welsh writers will tell you that before and at the time 
of Julius Cesar, the Druids formed a learned and powerful 
hierarchy, ‘conversant in the most sublime speculations of geo- 
metry,” deep in moral philosophy and physiology, “ skilled in 
mechanics and acquainted with rhetoric, and other polite arts.” 
The people of whom these Cymmric Crichtons were the priests, 


judges, and instructors, were, “when they first colonized the 


island of Britain, possessed of considerable general information, 
brought from Asia soon after the dispersion of mankind at the 
building of the Tower of Babel.” The Druidic religion was 
that of the antediluvians, Noah and the patriarchs. The British 
Druids “ believed in one Supreme Being.” Those of Gaul, 
according to Cesar, worshipped chiefly y is (post hune 
Apollinem et Martem et Jovem et Minervam); and the names 
of about 200 Gaulish deities have, we understand, been re- 
covered by Dr. Siegfried from inscriptions. They believed 
in ‘‘man’s moral responsibility, and considered his state in 
this world as a state of discipline and probation;” they had 
“a most correct view of moral good and evil,” and believed 
in the transmigration of souls—a well-known patriarchal doctrine. 
They were the priests of the serene and songful Hyperboreans, 
whose language was the Cymraeg, but in whose existence, Hero- 
dotus—blinded by “wilful incredulity” and ‘‘a victim to crotchets” 
—unfortunately for the theory, disbelieves. Here we cannot 
forbear expressing surprise that certain Welsh antiquaries 
should seek to connect themselves with the Hyperboreans, seeing 
that some of their own ancestors must surely ee fallen by the 
hands of this people, whom, according to Pindar (Pyth. x. 28), 
Folk-leader found sacrificing to Apollo 
€xaropbas. 

The effrontery with which such assertions are made, and the 
scandalous suppressions, forgeries, and mistranslations by which 
they have been supported, not only tend to alienate sober 
Saxon minds from the study of Welsh literature—which, in two 
respects at least, is of real importance—but have actually misled 
acute historical investigators, like Sir Francis Palgrave and 
Chevalier Bunsen. The former, in his Rise and Progress 
¥ the English Commonwealth, observes, in a passage quoted by 

r. Nash, that ‘ Taliesin hardly conceals his belief in the reli- 
gion of his forefathers; and the Druidical worship, which was 
still recollected in Strathclyde and Cumbria, was so strong and 
vigorous on the opposite shores of Deira, that the British in- 
habitants not only preserved their priesthood, but had induced 
the Anglo-Saxon conquerors to embrace their faith; for the 
name of Coifi the Pontiff (in the Gaelic [?], Coivi, Cuimhe, or 
Coibidh), by whose persuasion Edwin embraced Christianity, in 
A.D. 627, is no other than the title of the chief of the Druids.” 
And Bunsen, in his Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal 
History, actually prints a Dr. Meyer’s “ translation” of a “ hymn 
to the God Pryd, in his character of God of the Sun,” beginning 
**Pryd, God of Great Britain, splendid Hu, listen to me ”—the 


* Taliesin ; or the Bards and Druids of Britain. A Translation of the 
ins of the Earliest Welsh Bards, and an Examination of the Bardic 
ysteries. By D. W. Nash. London: John Russell Smith. 1958. 
* Poems of Oisin, Bard of Erin. “The Battle of Vengry Harbour,” & 
from the Irish. By John Hawkins Simpson. 
Harrison. 1857. 


London: Bosworth and 


first two lines of which form the conclusion of an elegy 
residue part of a Christmas carol. M. Adolphe Pictet, too, the 
we are sorry to see, recently taken to comment on this j ha, 
of the current theories is a matter of some Euro 
local interest. pen aa 
The great sources from which Welsh antiquaries have draw 
arguments in —— of these theories, are the composi 
attributed to Taliesin and Merlin, who are supposed to hare 
flourished in the sixth century. Now, if an thin in Welsh 
literary history is certain it is this—that the Black Book of Caer 
marthen, the oldest MS. in which any of these poems are found, 
is of the twelfth century, their spelling and grammatical form, 
are those of that period. Most of the poems ascribed 4 
Taliesin are in the Red Book of Hergest, a manuseript of 
the fourteenth century; and a similar remark applies to thy 
forms and orthography of these also. It would seem, ther, 
fore, that the burden of proof devolves upon those who affim 
the antiquity of the compositions in question. Mr. Nash, hoy. 
ever, considering that the subject-matter of the allegation lig, 
culiarly within his province, and knowing, we imagine, thy 
e would have to wait long enough for the other side to sy 
its case by reliable evidence, boldly takes the onus 
upon himself. He shows, rst, that in the twelfth century th 
fame of Taliesin as Chief of Bards was principally cOnneeted 
with the mabinogi or romance attached to his name; 
that there is no und for connecting the Taliesin of th, 
romance with the Bard of Urien Rheged; grdly, that some of 
the songs in praise of Urien may have been originally composed 
by a veritable Taliesin, a bard of the sixth century, and rewrite, 
in the twelfth or thirteenth, but that it is impossible to say hoy 
much belongs to the bard who composed, or the clerk who tran. 
scribed the songs; 4thly, that the poems ascribed to Merlin 
are not only wanting in the “ mysterious allegories which haye 
been supposed to enshroud fearful superstition and Druidie 
oracles, but also that they contain allusions to personages and 
events of the eleventh and twelfth centuries ;” sthly, that no 
allusion to Druidism is found in the poems ascribed to Merlin, 
or indeed in any of the older poems in the Welsh language, 
6thly, that of these, save the songs to Urien, and the poem 
in the manuscript of Juvencus, none can be shown to 
be older than the twelfth century; 7thly, that the Druid isa 
figure altogether unknown to Welsh romance, and that at the 
time the mabinogion and the Taliesin ballads were onan 
tradition or popular recollection of the Druids or the Druidi 
mythology existed in Wales. 
These, like some other more pooper discoveries, were made 
by means sufficiently simple and obvious. Mr. Nash leamt 
Welsh, and translated honestly the whole of each of the poem 
he deals with. The results of this novel mode of procedure are 
somewhat remarkable. The Gorchan Adebon, for instance, which 


Davies has turned into such mysterious balderdash, comes from — 


under Mr. Nash’s hands a string of simple proverbs in rhyme 

THE SONG OF ADEBON. 

The apple-tree is not far from the apple. 

The industrious is not akin to the spendthrift. 

No one is a hero when naked among thistles. 

Every one who swears strongly fails (to perform). 

Do not be the friend of one who loves injustice. 

We cannot die twice. 

To be dumb is not an appropriate quality for an orator. 

Do not love to be foremost in conversation. 

Jewels are the dainties of the feeble-minded. 

Savage from hoof tv horn. 

Peace is lost in a mansion. 

Where there is a large house there will be continual entertainments. 

There is always a way for him who seeks it. 

Kind gentles, victorious over the foe [lit. reapers of the foe}. 

Smile on the Gorchan Adebon. 

And so ends the Gorchan Adebon. 


But even Mr. Nash seldom succeeds in making anything® 
intelligible out of the fifty pieces ascribed to Taliesin which be 


has translated. These poems, too, besides being obscure, a 
nerally deficient in picturesqueness, vigour, pathos, and & | 


Coenen. The last defect may be accounted for by assuming 

in some cases they were altered and interpolated by the ignorast 
twelfth-century transcribers, while other pieces, in their 
condition, are obviously formed of fi ents of two ormar 
poems basted, not welded, together by itinerant minstrels, who 
were forced to draw on their memories in order to satisfy 
but uncritical audiences. The Gwaith Gwenystrad and 
Gwaith Argoed Llwoyfain, two of the pieces celebrating te 
actions of Urien Rheged, are not, however, obnoxious to 

of this criticism. Let the reader judge :— 


THE BATTLE OF GWENYSTRAD [THE WHITE STRAND). 


Extol the men of Cattraeth who went with the dawn. 

My prince is the victorious leader. 

To Urien this being without praise is new. 

The upholder of the kingdom and warlike in his demands. 

Gentle in rule, a chief of Baptism. 

men of assembled in arms, 
nstantly proposing battle in Gwenystrad. 

Neither field nor wood afforded shelter to the host, 
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: : : When the molestation came. 
ae Like the fierce roar of the wave is his shout across the land. 
a : I have seen resolute men in battle array, 
= aie | And after the morning of battle mangled flesh. 

ie I have seen the violent struggling of the perishing. “8 
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Blood wetti the active angry ones ; 

Blovefence of Gwenystrad a heap of wounded ones, 

And of men severely fatigued. 

Tn the pass of the ford I saw the blood-stained men loosening their 
armour with a cry of anguish. 

They were quiet whose entrails went (out of their wounds). 

With the hand on the cross, trembling on the ground the white-cheeked 


They are a feast for the worms rising out of the earth. 
The pale birds of prey are wet with grasping the gore. 
[have seen men chastising the spoiler, 
With blood matted on their clothes, 
And with fierce gestures earnest in fight. 
Coverer of the battle, there was no retreat when he rushed on. 
The hero of Rheged—wonderful was it when he desisted. 
I saw the division of the spoil b 
n his enemies were raging by the ite Stone of Galystem, 
bs anger was like the sword of the shield-men, 


Producing death. 
Greedy of battle shall Euronwy he. 
And till I fall into old age, 
And the painful necessity of death, 
May I never smile 
If! praise not Urien. 
THE BATTLE OF ARGOED LLWYFAIN. 
The morning of Saturday there was a great battle, 
From the rising of the sun until the setting. — 
Fflamdwyn fo Hexen leader] hastened in four divisions 
With the intention of overwhelming Rheged. 
They reached from Argoed to Arfynyd. 
They maintained their splendour only for one day. 
Fflamdwyn called out very blusteringly, 
“Will they give the hostages, and are they ready ?” 
Owain answered him rising up on the rampart, 
“They will not give them; they are not nor shall be ready.” 
And Ceneu, son of Coel, afflicted would have been the hero, 
Before he would give hostages to any one. 
Loudly Urien, the chief, proclaimed his resolution— 
“Let my kinsmen assemble, 
And we will raise our banner on the hills, 
And will turn our faces against the soldiers, 
* And will lift our spears above the heads of the men, 
And will seek Fflamdwyn in his army, 
And will slay both him and his troop.” 
And because of the battle of Argoed Llwyfain, 
There were many corpses ; 
Red were the ravens through the strife of men. 
And men hastened with the news. 
And I will divine mean that I am no longer on the increase ; 
And till I fall into old age, 
And the painful necessity of death, 
May I never smile 
If I praise not Urien. 
Tn parting with Mr, Nash, we would respectfully suggest to him 
the desirability of extending his studies to the other Celtic lan- 
ages. Inthecase ofthese,as of the Romanceand Teutonic tongues, 
Ms certain that no scholar can attain to a critical knowledge of 
one without some acquaintance with the rest. Had Mr. Nash 
d this acquaintance, he would hardly have proposed 
98) to translate mal tonnawr tost (‘like the fierce roar of the 
wave") by “like sharp thunder,” comparing tonnawr (from fon, 
wave and gawr, shout) with the French tonnerre; which, like 
the Provencal tonedre, comes from tonitrus. Taran is the Welsh 
and Cornish word for thunder, in Irish toran —ef. the name of 
the Gaulish god Taranis. Again, had he been familiar with 
the old Celtic practice of inflecting the yresve verb imper- 
soually, infixing the pronouns of the first and second persons, he 
would never have translated the opening verse of the poem in 
the MS. of Juvencus thus :— 
I shall not sleep a single hour to-nigh' 
My heap io 0 very lange one. — 
Give me for my play a taste of the kettle. 
Mr. Nash reads the second line mi telun it gurmaur. But no 
alteration is necessary. The text, according to Lhuyd. (Archeol. 
Brit. 221), is— 
Ni guorcosam nemheunaur 
Henoid mi telu nit gurmaur 
Mi amfranc dam ancalaur. 
Thus translated and explained by Zeuss (Gramm. Celt., 947):— 
Non dormiam, non dormitum erit mecum 
Hace nocte, familia mea non adeo magna, 
Ego et puer meus et lebes nostra. 
Verba ceelibis ut videtur. Exstat adhuc cws, somnus pro cwsg unde cysgu 
- 3} guorcosam cum particula intensiva fortasse signi ionis obscenae, 
sujus passivum indicatur sequente nemheunaur (hod. hunaw ire) solito 
Modo impersonali cum terminatione -awr futuri secundarii, Aliunde incog- 
nita vox dam vix non est eadem ac hibern. dam (etiam). 
It is a pity, too, that Mr. Nash should have allowed such 
Wanders to creep into his book, as the proposal, P: 24, to connect 
Trish word bard (perhapsderived fromthe root bar, Sansk.bhar, 
oa with the Welsh cerdd (ars), which is really cognate with 
sh cerdo, Irish cerd (faber), wherewith Zeuss com the 
- Poot, kri, Persian kerden (facere) ; and Mr. Nash’s derivation 
(P. 34) of the Irish clairseoir, a a from “ clar, a board, the 
ormer on a board, and clairseach, a harp, the seven boards, or 
invel with seven strings,” is almost worthy of Dr. Latham, 
sack ab as it does two blunders—one that the Irish for seven is 
— not seacht, the ancient sechten; the other, that, in composi- 
firat with a noun, the numerals take the second instead of the 


.We have left ourselves little to give account of Mr. 
Simpson's Ossianic volume. ye ipal contents are some 
= co etymology and history, which we recommend 


him to omit in his next edition—an abridgment of the of 
the Death of the Sons of Usnach, which may be found told at 
full, with much power and pathos, in Mr. Ferguson’s Hibernian 
Nights’ Entertainments, New York, 1857, and also (interpaged 
with the original) in the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Dublin, 1808—and a prose translation ofa long poem, in the form 
of a dialogue, between St. Patrick and Ossian, properly Oisin, the 
pagan poet. The opening of this, as handed down in Mayo, is 
worth quoting :— 

Oisin—Patrick of the solemn psalms, how great love for God must 
our book and listen to oie of the 

weet ird, high on i ww soothing is your 
w 

The whole apse is well worth reading, and though Mr. Simp- 
son has failed in giving the original, we are inclined to believe 
in the faithfulness of his version, especially as it is so very unlike 
Macpherson’s bombast. Perhaps, however, the most interesting 
part of Mr. Simpson’s volume isa small collection of the popular 
tales on the subject of Ossian and his comrades, still current 
among the peasy of Mayo. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Simpson will persevere in his laudable attempt to rescue the 
Celtic traditions and legends of Ireland from the destructive 
influences of emigration, poor-laws, and the spread of the Eng- 
pr ren am With one of these legends we shall now con- 
clude :— 

ConvERSION oF 

Oisin, a few days before his death, was taterinod by 8. Patrick that death 
came into the world because Eve pulled an apple, which God had told her 
not to touch, and that all crimes have sprun; m that one sin of i, 

O. If, when I and Diarmuid lived in Taubherard, we had known that 
was in want of apples, we would have sent to Him in Heaven, seven horses 
and one mule laden with apples. 

P. God help you, Oisin, it was not for the sake of the apple that He con- 
demned Adam and Eve, but because they obeyed the tempter. 

Thou hast been an idolater all thy life; come with me to Lough Dearrig, 

ric wi ; is 

e me. 

P. Oisin, know that the man who fasts on account of God is filled with the 
bread of life—come, therefore, with me to Lough Dearrig. 

get a sight of the seven of 

1ionn. 

Patrick and Oisin then went to Lough Dearrig: seven days and seven nights 
they passed in Bind to God. At the end of that tinie’ Patrick prayed to 
God to give to Oisin a sight of heaven and of hell. Oisin got a sight of hell, 
end saw all the giants, his former companions, thrashing the demons with 
iron flails till the sparks flew out of their ribs. Oisin said to Gaul, “You 
are badly off.” Gaul answered, “ Are not these demons worse off?’ Oisin 
asked if there was anything he could do for him? Gaul said, ‘The only 
thing I want is a thong to my flail that won’t break, for whilst I am 
mending my flail the demons are severe upon me.” 

This sight inspired Oisin with fear lest he should go to the same place: 
he said, “O Patrick of the sweet mouth, bring a ha’ with a broad edge, 


to describe the tenth of the horrors of hell.” 


to pray for souls that are in ” Qisin: “ From what you tell me, out of 
ur book, I believe that ing is impossible for your God to do: He can 
ve them just where are, and yet give them delightful coolness.” 
isi e so innocently that a came God to say, that the 
Fenii, alt: not removed from the where they had been so long, 
is Oisin 1 


tent; till the time of his death he every day wetted three sheets with his tears. 

So strange a mingling of simplicity, grotesqueness, and pathos 
could po suppose, be ned ee the peasantry of the 
west of Ireland. 


CHRISTIAN GELLERT.* 


SE German “Tales of Our Village” are perhaps more inte- 
resting to foreigners than to those amongst and for whom 
they were written ; for, independently of their intrinsic worth, we 
always prize unaffected portraitures of people whose ideas, habits, 
and life are as unknown to us as their costumes are familiar. 
It is not necessary to know much of the lighter contributions to 
German literature to be aware of certain prominent iarities 
by which it is characterized. Subtle and delicate ideas, or con- 
ceits, are often forcibly obtruded and paraded for admiration, 
and a mystical meaning is assigned to the simplest actions and the 
commonest objects. A love for over elaboration is at once 
the weakness and the strength of German fiction, and to 
less patient minds is inexpressibly tedious. Auerbach has 
denied himself the luxury of indulging to any extent in 
minute detail; and, in his tales are too short to admit 
of their being overlaid with much ornament. His sketches are 
entirely unlike anything we have of the same sort. They deal with 
the familiar and tranquil, not the romantic and exceptional sides 
of life; and after the excitement of English and French stories, 


* Christian Gellert, apd other Sketches, By Berthold Auerbach. 
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we may compare these little German tales with the calm repose 
of some country village after the glare and bustle of a town. 
The first sketch is called “ Gellert’s Last Christmas,” and we 
have before us Leipzig in 1768, and Christian Fiirchtegott 
Gellert, the simple poet of blameless life and studious habits, 
who was not oak beloved in the University, but far and wide. 
Those who are acquainted with his life by his friend Johann 
Andreas Cramer, published in 1774, will know that his cha- 
racter is not exaggerated by Herr Auerbach. Few men seem 
to have had a humbler or more sensitive mind, and he shrank 
from the outward expressions of respect and admiration. Bodily 
weakness increased his dejection and want of confidence in him- 
self. Like other pure natures, striving to do good with all dili- 
gence, Gellert underrated or forgot what he had done in his 
efforts to do more. Men honoured him, yet he thought nothing 
achieved when anything was left undone, so his spirit was more 
readily depressed than elevated. Auerbach says, ‘‘ It belongs to 
the bitterest experience of life to discover how little one man 
can really be to another.” When we are introduced to the 
poet, he has come home weary from his lecture, and sits, with his 
pipe in his mouth, reading numerous letters received from friends, 
and strangers who took counsel of him. He answers them, and 
retires to rest comforted by the sympathy of those he loves. At 
the same time, in Duben Forest, we are to suppose a grumbling 
rustic, by name Christoph, rising from his bed. As he has to 
go out and brave wind and rain, he murmurs what a wretched 
existence is his—broken rest and ‘toiling day, whilst others fare 
so differently. His wife cheerfully lights the fire, and sets about 


reparing her husband's porridge. hilst waiting, he looks at a 
book lying open on the table, and a verse strikes him :— 
Geniesse was dir Gott beschicden, 


Entbehre was du nicht hast; 
Kin jeder Stand hat seinen Frieden, 
Ein jeder Stand hat seine Last. 
Which has been translated :— 
Accept God's gifts with resignation, 
Content to what thou hast not; 
In every lot there’s consolation, 
There’s trouble, too, in every lot. 

“ Tt is true,” says the woodman softly to himself; and he adds, 
aloud, “it’s all there together, short and sweet.” He takes off 
his cap, folds his hands, and repeats the words before eating his 
smoking porridge. His wife wonders at his grace. Christoph calls 
the verse real God’s words, and thinks they must be those of a 
saint of old. His wife tells him they are Gellert’s, of Leipzig, his 
brother’s tutor. She has heard how poor the great Professor is, 
how charitable and good ; and after telling his short story, she con- 
cludes by saying, “ Maybe at this moment he is hungry and cold; 
and hg js said to be in ill health, too, as well.” Christoph’s heart 
istouched. He would willingly do the man a good turn, so that 
he might know there was one at least who abet forhim. If Gel- 
lert had land, ‘ he would plough, sow, reap, carry, and thresh by 
the week together for him.” The wife reminds Christoph that 
he is that day going to Leipzig with wood, and advises him to 
seek out the Profescor, and t ank him ; for, she sensibly observes, 
“that sort of thing does such a man’s heart good.” The woodman 
drives his laden wagygon to the city, pd we know what his 
thoughts were on the way, for Auerbach is skilful in divining the 

cess that would go on in such a rustic brain. Christoph 
thinks of all the blessings of his life, which grow even brighter 
as he ponders on them. He would like to see Gellert, and hold 
out his hand to him, but not empty; yet to give was against the 
in. A funeral jon passes— of St. Thomas's, 


in their long black cloaks, are chanting by the bier. It strikes, 


our peasant that it may be Gellert are bearing to the grave, 
and he wishes he had done him a ki , even so far as to give 
him his wood. It to be a burgher’s funeral. Now a 
conflict arises in Christoph’s honest yet money-loving heart. His 
moment of regret and generosity passes ; his usiasm is extin- 
guished by worldly considerations; yet he dare not lie to his 
conscience, with which he makes a quaint compromise. He feels 
that he has promised the wood, though no one heard him. He 
said to himself—“ I'll stand by this. k, it is just nine; if no 
one ask the price of your wood until ten o’clock—until the stroke 
of ten—until it has done striking, I mean; if no one ask, then 
the wood belongs to Professor Gellert ; but if a buyer come, then 
it is a sign that you need not, should not, give it away. There, 
that is settled. But how? What means his? Can you make 
your good deed dependent on such a chance as this? No, no; I 

on’t mean it. But yet—yet—only for a joke, I will try it.” He 
listens to his own sophistry, and goes into the market. Time 
passes—he turns from the dial, and looks at the wood. Some one 
taps him on the back, and asks, “How much for the load ?” 
Christoph inquires what the time is. ‘ Half-past ten.” ‘Then 
the wood is now no longer mine, at least to sell.” He delivers 
his load at Gellert’s door, only keeping back a few logs. The 
servant thinks him mad, for his master has not bought or ordered 
the wood ; yet Christoph says it is his. Up the street from the 
University comes Gellert, a man of noble countenance, but 
stooping gait—all heads are uncovered as he 4 e 
woodman addresses him, and takes the liberty of asking to 
shake hands. The Professor draws his long thin hand out 
of his muff, and places it in the horny peasant’s hand. This 


is not enough for the German’s love of symbolism. Through: 
j hands.“ thers took place, though the mortal 


this grasp of ha 1 
actors in the scene were all unconscious, a renewal of that 


healthy life which alone can make a people one,” 
and the woodman enter the house, and the latter tells 
he brought his offering of wood. The Professor explana 
some length why he accepts it, and goes on to say that no 
need thank his fellow, “if every one would but ack rad 
who it really is that gives.” As this seems profound to the 
man, Gellert remarks, “ Understand me y, I thank ‘yon 
from my heart ;” but again wanders off to their exchange of good 
offerings, where the peasant cannot follow :—‘ There ig jn the 
world an adjustment which no one sees, and which but 
discovers itself; and this and that shift thither and hither, an 
the scales of the balance become even; and then ceases all dis. 
tinction between ‘ mine’ and ‘thine,’ and in the still forest 7; 
an axe for me, and in the silent night my spirit thinks, and 
sm writes for you.” Poor Christoph may well rub his bew 

ead, and wonder where he is; but his horse neighs, and he ig 
in the world again. It may get cold by standing so long—no 
money for the wood, and a sick horse into the bargain, would be 
too much. After a little more talk, Christoph takes leave, In 
his nightly meditations, it occurs to the poet that he has not 
asked the peasant’s name; but comfort for the omission ig at 
hand. It is best so, he thinks, for now it is not an individual, 
“but all the world by the mouth of one.” Not long 
Gellert dies tranquilly. Christoph and his family follow him 
with tears to the grave. the woodman returns home, he 
says, “I am glad I did him a kindness in his lifetime—it would 
now be too late.” On the new house which he built he inscribed 
the memorable verse which first made Gellert known to him. 

A sketch called “The Stepmother” occupies the greater por. 
tion of Herr Auerbach’s book, and it is a very charming description 
of life in a little German town. The events are just those which 
might occur in homely life, and the characters are exceedi 
clever. As we read, we seem to live amongst the simple burghers, 
enter into their huge laboured jokes, admire their practical 
sense, shrewd laconic remarks, and careful household thri 
There is shrewdness itself exhibited in the sketch of a certain 
Baker who from extreme erty had risen to be a wealth 
man. He would describe the details of his rise—not so ma | 
because he was thankful to be placed far above want, as because, 
by telling his story, he gained credit. ‘ Had he been silent, and 
let it ooze out through others, there would have been no lack of 
malicious and envious insinuations.” It paid well, for “the 
small folks were grateful to him for Laem, tospow | on an equality 
with them; and the great folks praised his modesty, and were 
glad to be able to show him, by their favour, how high he had 
advanced.” He lived happily with his wife, a notable woman, 
superior to him in education and everything else. She under 
stood him, and he was grateful for her esteem. He said, “My 
wife is the slyest of the sly; she purchased me on es 
calculated well, too, for she knew that in a few years I should 
rise in price, and be worth treble.” In the pushing, un 
serupulous Baker the author wishes to impress the idea that 
clever maneeuvring is no match for simple honesty in the 

uel. The Baker's wisdom fails with Thaddea, his ter- 
in-law, the good stepmother of the tale. As the sensible 
Bakeress characteristically said of her, ‘‘ You see goodness in all 
she does, but you cannot say it is just there. Her goodness is 
like the butter which is baked in the bread, it is everywhere.” 
Thaddea’s wisdom is especially brought out by her treatment 
of a warm-hearted obstinate child, whose ill-will is kept alive 
the neighbours, who are prejudiced against all step-mothers, 
injudiciously pity the child. There is one thoroughly German 


scene. Thaddea is placing some pots of flowers in the window, 
where they may feel the sun, and the author makes her observe— 
ed are moments im which we participate in the spirit of 


universal life ; these plants grew far from hence, yet the sun cam 
find them everywhere.” Lee is the sunshine of the hama 
heart, so she must bring her step-child “into a position to per 
ceive the love which devoted to it.” Not long after, the 
child’s love is won, once and for ever. We wish that these 
sketches had chance of being properly appreciated is 
but the 1s so bad 
uently to arrange imself some obscure or 1 

sentence. Herr Auerbach’s writing is too to be so distorted. 

Although not mentioned in the translation, these tales are to 
be found, by those who wish to enjoy the original, in 
Auerbach’s Deutscher Familien ‘Ralender for the present yest. 
Tn conclusion, we wish we could add that the book was adorned 
by its numerous woodeuts. They are very inferior to what we 
$e. Ay expect from a list of artists headed by Wilhelm 
von . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THURSDAY NEXT, May 27th (Extra Night), will be repeated IL TROVATORE, 
New Ballet. 
encay, May bang pom MORNING CONCERT, in which all the Artistes 
this Establis appear. 
pouDAT, June 7th—GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE. 
In answer to numerous it is announced that, for 


June 7 the Artistes Morsing wil 
including all the Artistes of the Ballet. 

_hgpieations to be made at the Box-office at the Theatre. 

ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


appearance of Signor 
appearance of Signor Garpont. 

First Night of LA TRAVIATA. 


On TUESDAY NEXT, May 25th, will be performed, for the First Time this Season, 


LA TRAVIATA. 
first this 
Flora Bervoix TAGLIAFICO. 
Georgio Germont Signor Grastayt, 
(His first appearance this season. 
Barone 
Marchese 
Signor Soup. 
P or Rosst, 
Alfredo r GARDONI. 
(His first appearance this season.) 
Conductor Costa. 


Commence at Eight. 
Pit, 10s, 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d., 7s., and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 2s, 6d. 


OYAL PRINCESS § THEATRE. 
Under of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 

Monday, Wednesday, lien and Stustee, MUSIC HATH CHARMS, KING 

gag IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF. 


STOCK EXCHANGE reen Business; 
PAUST IND MAI MARGU and SAMUEL IN oF’ OF HIMSELF. 


OYAL FRIECESS 6 TRE— 
Mr. and Mrs, CHARLES he Public that 4 
ANNUAL BENEFIT will take SATUR AY TUNE. 12th, upon wi 
oecasion Shakspeare’s Play of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE will be Secheenh 
with the same ey | of detail and historical correctness that have marked the 
this theatre. mee this arrang t, KING LEAR 
i ELEVEN NIGH —— to make room for 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. KING’ ‘Monday, W ednesday, Friday, and 


eeral PALACE.—The Directors of the Crystal Palace have 
gs pie ure in announcing that they have completed an eet with 
Mr. Gye, of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden, to give SIX GRAND CONCERTS 
atthe CRYSTAL PALACE during the present season. 
The Concerts will be ~ - by the following unrivalled Artistes :—Madame 
Grisi, Madlle. Marai, Madile. Parepa, Madame Tagliafico, Madame Bosio, 
Mario, Signor Rossi, Signor Soldi, Signor Neri-Baraldi, Signor Gardoni, Signor 
berlik, . Monsieur Zelger, Signor Tagliafico, Signor Polonini, and 


will take place on FRIDAYS, in June 11th, 25th, July 9th, 
23rd, and August 6th—once a fortnight through the seaso! 

The admission to the Crystal Palace on the day of ten | Concerts will Ly 7s, 68. each 
person. Reserved Stalls may be had, 2s. 6d. each. Sets of Stalls for the Six Concerts 
will have priority of choice, These are now on sale, 

Tn order, however, to meet the wishes of that large class of the — and gentry 
who 80 constantly honoured the Opera Concerts with their pat: during the last 
two seasons, the Directors have determined to issue a One Guinea Ticket, which will 
admit to the whole of the Six Concerts. This Ticket is, of conrse, not transferable. 


Tickets may be obtained at the at the Central Ticket-office, No, 
Bastar bails 24 the of the Overs 
H.R Th sx day abore enumerated are thne excepted 
Directors’ Prospect: us of the Season Ticket-holders will 


present season, bu 

referring an pajota! advertisement, that the Directors have made a most cham 

By order. GEO. GROVE, Secretary. — 


PALACE. —T0 —TO SEASON TICKET-HOLDERS.— 
with Mr. Gre fur a series of SIX OPERA 
RTS on the six daye excepted on the Beason Tickets, have reserved for Season 


the Two Tickets al of these places simultaneously on oh may 
order. GEORGE GRO Secretary, 
Crystal Palace, May 19th, 1858. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLAN 
POMPEII, and VESUVIUS, EVERY NIGHT om 
Th y, and Wall da Afternoons at 


: SOCIETY. FIFTH ANNUAL 
Coventry- 


EXHIBITION OP PHOTOGRAPHS (OW OPEN,-at No. 1, New Coventry- 
Serer il en, admission Sixpence. 


OPEN. The SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
and novelties, Admission, One Shilling. —114, New 


Qociety OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 


JOSEPH J, JENKINS, Secretary. 


WHITSUN HOLIDAYS. 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—The M 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—LAST WEEK, Saturday ne ext, 
z 449 Each Day at-Three and Eight eit. Dress Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 


T.J AMES'S HALL.—JUDAS MACCAB AUS will be 
Sian Funds of the ROYAL GENERA 


- 
Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
The M Salisbury. 
pas The Earl Howe. 
The Countess of Hardwicke. pad 
The Countess of Yarborough, Lord John Manners, M.P. 
Vocalists: M Madame W: iss Dolby; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. W. Cooper, and Mr. Weiss. The Band and Chorus of the Vocal A 
ciation will number 400 Cc M kets at A 
St. James’s-street ; me ag Fe and Leader and Co., New Bond-street 
and Co, K Co., Library, Knights- 


Regent-st' and Cheapside ; 
bridge; and of Mr. Austin, at Bt. James's Hall (Piccadilly entrance). 


USICAL UNION.—JOACHIM, RUBINSTEIN, 
&e.—ST. JAMES’S HALL, TUESDAY, May 25th; to begin a 

hour earlier than usual—viz., er past Three. E flat, ¥ Oi 
&e,.—Mozarr. Kreutzer Piano and Violin, and Bono (entire), E flat--Baxr- 
Seats, are recommended hearing rtists, each, 
be had at Caamznr’s, and 

J, ELLA, Director, St. James's Hall. 


TILHELMIN A CLAUSS 788 (Madame Szavarpy) will have ¢ 
honour giving 0 8 MATINEE MUSICALE, on MONDAY, 
24th May, at WILLIS: S ROOMS, assisted by Herr Motiqur, Mr. 
BraGrove, and Signor Piattt, To commence at Three o'clock prechcly. 
and Numbered Seats, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved Seata, ‘s. To be at Mr, 
Mitcne.y’s Royal Library, 33, Bond-street. 


R. CHARLES DICKENS WILL READ, AT 
sT. gy HALL, on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, May 26th, at 
On THURSDAY AY EVENING. ‘May. Eight o'clock, his “ CHIMES.” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LO .—INSTITUTED 1820, 


Drez 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman, 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTT. COTTAM, ., Deputy-Chairman, 


Barclay, Esq. George Hib! 
James C. Bell, Esq. Samecl Hibbert, Red, 
ames Brand, Esq. Daniel 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, 
Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The e liabifities of the Company do not exceed 
The Investments are nearly of 600,000 for w 
the shareholders are responsible, nd the income is about £120,000 per annum. 


PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are assigned to P: 2, - 
every fifth year. The next righty per will be made in 1861, and persons who . 
effect i eo will participate rateably. 

BON The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s. to £63 16s. per cent. on 

—Upwards to claimants under 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as We ake trench 
office, 16, Pall Mall, Londons or to any of the agente he Kingdom ingdom. 
SAMUEL Actuary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


1824. 
All Persons who effect POLICIES on the Participating Seale sarees J Prot beyond 


vill be at the BONUS to One Your's Bhare 
later Assurers. Proposals eT be forwarded to the Office 

The last Annual Re s also a statement of the Sixth Bone eared in 
January, 1857, one Se rth in in detail the the whole a aay and affairs of the Office, and 
the now Assuring, can be 


GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Actwary. 
GEORGE 
18, St. aw. CUTCLIFFE, Assistant Actuary. 


LON WwW Pri 
DON WINE COMPARY PARY, Gimited), 1, Pri inoes- 


Pale Golden ot Brown Sherri AS 


HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 


COMPANY. Comimanding Capital, 
ir the supply of PURE Wi WINE to Clubs, Public 


po ree 25 to 60 per cent, under ordinary prices. Terms, Cash 
Epernay Champagne, worth | Sherry, fine dinner, $50, and 300. 
gro wood, 
arets, 36s. Ports, Crusted, fine in bottle, 
Sparkling Moselle, and 66a. amd “7, 


anager and Secretary, T. W. STAPLETON, Esq. 


Ww INES.— INTRODUCER a SOUTH 
AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &e—TWENTY SHIL 


the produce of disease 
of Bich whch hat then he 


Customs at half-duty, hence the low A Pint Bottle of each for 

four stamps. Bottles ineluded. allowed for w 

“We have taken the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, mf “> 
them to several of the and formed is that are 

fowrnal, Oct, 1857, — 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or 168, or 80s, 
“Bank of London.” 
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ONSERVATIVE .LAND SOCIETY.—INVESTMENT OF 
CAPITAL AND SAVINGS.—The Society has never paid less than six, and in 
one year seven per cent. to investors; the taking of land bein og optional, and 
subscriptions may be withdrawn at ten days’ notice. Warrants for the half-yearly 
interest at five per cent. per annum, due at Lady-day, together with the bonus 

declared at the last annual meeting, will be duly issued. 

LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


HEAP BOOKS. .—Surplas Copies of Dr. Livingstone’s Africa, 
on —— s Life, ’s Sinai and Palestine, Tom Brown's School 
Days, oman’s Thoughts p berg ‘omen, and many Books, are NOW ON 
sal at — LIBRARY at a am reduced prices, Catalogues sent post free 
on application. 
Butt’s Lrsrary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


HEAP NOVELS.—A CLEARANCE LIST of the SURPLUS 

STOCK OF RECENT WORKS OF FICTION, withdrawn from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 
Cuartes Epwarp Muprz, 509, New Oxford-street, London. 


HEAP BOOKS.—SECOND-HAND COPIES of each of the 
following Works are NOW ON SALE, at ee SELECT LIBRARY. 
ivingstone’s Travels in Africa, 12s.—Andersson’s gami, 10s.—Tom Brown's 
Jays, 68.—Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté, 10s. Rye, 7s.—Autobio- 
of 3s. 6d.—Dynevor Terrace, 43.—Lilliesleaf, 5s.—Quatrefages’ 
frarttes of a Naturalist, 93s.—Nothing New, 5s.—Seymour’s Russia and the Sea of 
Azof, 3s.—Ancient India, by Mrs. Speir, 9s. .—Barry Cornwall's Dramatic Scenes, 6s.— 
Girlhood of Catherine de Medici, of 10s.—Elder’s Life of 
Dr. Kane, 7s.—The Year Nine, a Tale of Tyrol, 4s wring’s Siam, 16s.—Borth- 
wick’s Residence :° California, 6s,—Boswell’s etters to Temple, 5s.-—Chow-Chow, by 
Lady apres ie 2s.—Adéle, by Julia Kavanagh, 9s.—Barth’s Travels in Africa, 
8 Vols. 38s.—and many other Works of the past and present seasons, Lists of which 
may be obtained on application. 


Epwarp Moni, 511, New Oxford-street, London. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE 

The Subscribers to Mudie’s Library are respectful | recommended to make early 
application for the following Works, as the Surplus es will be withdrawn for Sale 
as soon as the present demand has subsided :— 

Livingstone’s Travels in Africa—Atkinson’s Explorations in Siberia—Sleeman’s 
Journey through Oude—Muston’s a of the Waldenses—Memoirs of Béranger— 
Elphinstone’s History of India—Rees’s Siege of Lucknow—A Timely Retreat from 
Meerut—Lewes’s Sea-Side Life of Napier—Wiseman’s Recollections 
of the Popes—Head’s Descriptive s—Tom Brown’s School Days—Quits !—Year 
after YearWhite Lies, by Charles le—Brock’s Life of Havelock—Middleton’s 
Life of Shelley—Memoirs of the Duke of St.-Simon—Chow-Chow—Lewes’s History of 
Philosophy (New s Andromeda—Two Years Ago—Hazlitt’s History 
of Venice— Memoirs of Frederick Perthes—Adéle, by Julia Kavanagh—Nothing New, 
by the Author of “John Halifax”—Life of Dr. ‘arnold (New Edition)—Court Fools 
—A Woman’s Thoughts about Women—Birch’s Ancient Pottery—Bowring’s Siam— 

M‘Cosh’s Typical Forms—Orphans—Lilliesleaf—and Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 

The possible relation continues to be given to Work of acknowl: 
merit or general interest in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and the 
higher class of Fiction. 

‘resh Copies are added as freely as Subscribers may require them. 
Epwarp Muptr, New Oxford-street, and Museum-street, London. . 


e})D. DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING allowed off all NEW 
BOOKS, MAGAZINES, &c., for CASH, at WILLIAM DAWSON and SON’S, 
Booksellers, 74, ‘Cannonsstreet, City, London, (Established 1809.) 


FOR THE DRKAWING-ROOM, LI BRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a BS vistete of Vases, Figures, Grow 

Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &e., in shire Spar, Marble, Italian, A 

baster, Bronze, &e., manufactured and imported by vr Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 


EAL SPANISH HAN TILLAS 
The CHEAPEST HOUSE in LONDON fo. 
REAL SPANISH MANTILLAS, 
VEILS and FLOUNCES, 
ISH POINT Ditto Ditto, 
A, Bracxnorne’ South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
— has now acquired such universal celebrity, is sanctioned and recom- 
mended 
BARON FOUQU!=R, PROFESSOR PEREIRA, F.R.S., DR, MILLER, F.R.S., 
DR, SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.B.S., DR, HASSALL, 
DR. LETHEBY, DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
And innumerable other eminent Physicians and scientifie Chemists of E 
reputation, for its a purity, uniform nen and effi entire freedom from 
nauseous flavour and and proved therapeutic rope over over the Pale or 
a Oil, setelag health much more rapidly than any other 


Sold owty in Impzrtat Half-pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; 


and labelled with Dr. »s Jonen’s stamp and Signature, wiTHOUT WHICH NONE CAN 
POSSIBLY BE GENULINB, by most respectable Chemists, 


SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO,, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 


ROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, for most 
DELICIOUS PREPARATIONS Custards, Mange, , Cakes, 


d all of 
INFANTS NVALIDS. Lancet, Week! rts from Dr 
Hospital ; ee 4 Bold by Grocers 
per lb, packet, with Reci 
Paisley; 77a, Market-street, , and 23, Ironmonger-lane, E.C. 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their PICKLES, 3, SAUCES, 


TART FRUITS, and Table Delicacies, the whole of whic! 
with the most scrupulous tention to wholesomeness and purity. A few of the 
articles most highly recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of eve: —— 
Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Jams, 
Jellies, and Orange Marmalade, Aachory and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg, and other 
Potted Meats, Calf’s-Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sai 
Relish, and Aromatic Mastard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, and Payne’s Roy: 
Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors, and wholesale 
of Crossx and Birackwe tt, 21, Soho-square, London. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
out, discovered while in the he Kast Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
ronchitis, coughs, colds, &c, The remedy was discovered by him + ey *his only 
child, a hter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive at healing qualities of made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his om. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes, ~~ was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in ait ag 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely poy ewe! 
Wishing to do as much as possible, he will send to such of his 


beings as request it this pe, with full and ex; ca to enc directions for rmaking it it up and 
successfully using it. He requires each 
be om 
of this 


Address Hi M.D.,14, Btrand, 


with ONE or TWO YOU. -_) LADIES TO BRING UP WITH naeeti 


A* ENGLISH LADY, residing at Blois, i is s desirous of 
UGHTERS, Terms, incladin rench, Muse, Drawing and German, 


annum. Distance from Paris, 


RAND CEREMONY AND FESTIVAL on the 18th JURP 18th JUNE 
NEXT, at the OPENING of the SOLDIERS’ DAUGHTERS’ HOME. i 
the PRINCE of WALI been graciously pleased to. purchase His Royal 
ve 
Military Bands will play in the Grounds 
eve s rounds of the Hi: 
Purchased Tickets, to be only. at the Office of the Home, No. 
exactly opposite the Horse Guards le Ticket for the Ce: 
iat Double Ticket for two, 158.; a Reserved Seat for the Gry Grounds, 


An Omnibus starts from the Tottenham-court-road end f Oxford-street every twely 
minutes, reaching Hampstead, without changing, in forty minutes, 
H. L. POWYS, Masor, 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE—Th —The 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Members will take 
ATURDAY, the 29th of May, at Three o'clock p.m. Subscriptions for the 
ear are now due. Terms:—On Nomination, £3 a-year; or £2 a-year, with Entranee 
‘ee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Catalogue, 6s, to Members 3 78. 6d. to Non. 
members. ‘Prospectus free, By order of the Committee, 
1st May, 1858. ROBERT HARRISON, N, Secretary, 
Now ready, price 38s, 
py (Sir Bernard) PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


1858. In 1 Vol. Royal.8vo.° 
London : Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 
Now ready, price £2 7s, 6d, 
HI 
URKE’S (Sir Bo STORY OF THE LANDED 
London: Harrisoy, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall, 


Now ready, 3 Vols. Post 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d, 


U RLIN G. In Three Volumes. 


ORKS OF THE SOCIETY— 
Gmelin’s Handbook of oe 6 Vols, compri sing the whole of the 
Ino Chemistry, 42s. ; Gmelin’s andbook of Chemistry, ols. VII. and VIII, 
the two Volumes of the Organic ay 21s.; Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry 
Vols. and X., continuation of the Organic 21s.; Iehmann’s Physi 
Chemistry, Vols. Il. and III. (the First Volume out of print), together with-Atlas 
Plates, 21s. ; Bischoff’s Elements of Cnemical and Physical Geology, Vols. I. and If, 
21s.; Life of Cavendish; Life -of Dalton ; Laurent’s Chemical Method, 21s, 
The above Works may be obtained, at the prices affixed, of F. M. Harrison, 
Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall, ’S.W. 


G AGUILAR’S WORKS 
HOME INFLUENCE, Illustrated. 6s. 6d. 
MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE. Portrait and other Illustrations. 74, 
WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. Illustrated. 64. 
VALE OF CEDARS. _ Illustrated, 
DAYS OF BRUCE. Frontispiece and. Vignette 
HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDI Frnt 6s, 64, 
WOMEN OF ISRAEL, 2 Vols. 12s, 


and Sons, 5, Paternoster- “row. 
J. F. HOPE’S NEW WORKS. 


In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, In the Press. 


HE ADVENTURES OF MKS. COLONEL SOMERSET IN 
CAFFRARIA DURING THE WAR AT THE CAPE, &. Edited by J. B. 


Frnron, 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 103, 6d. Now ready, 


ODD CONFIDANT; or, Handsome Io thet 


" In 2 Vols, Post 8vo, price 218. At all the Libraries, 
THE HOUSE OF CAMELOT: a Tale of the Olden Time. 
By Mary Lirwoop, 
London: J. F. Horz, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


N MINERAL WATERS: THEIR PHYSICAL » AND 
Medicinal Properties; with of the different Mineral Wi 


reat Britain and the Continent, and Directions for their Administration. 
and Woodcuts, By R. M. M.D., F.R.S.E., Member of the 
Physicians, 


: Henny Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 1s. Bs. 


STAMMERING: | its its Pathology, predisposing, 
Pozgrt, M.D., 


London: Joan New Burlington-street. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. “teat 
IGESTION AND ITS DERANGEMENTS. By T. & 
M.D., to and Lecturer on Mediciné 
at St. Mary’s Medical vai 
“Tt only remains for us to strongly recommend such of our readers as 
for themselves 
London: New Burlington-street. 


POPULAR MEDICAL SERIES FOR GENERAL READERS. 1 ee 
Price of each volume, 2s. 6d. 
STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. ‘By Sir 


DEFECTS OF SIGHT, By T. WHarton Jowzs, F.R.S. 
ON OF AND LUNGS. By Fexwicr, uD. 
EAL EASE, IN” CONNEXION WITH THE GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES HYGIENE, By J. Bears, M.B.C.S. 
HEADACHES : THEIR CAUSES AND THEIR CURE. By J. Hansr @ 
Waricut, M.D. 
HOW.TO PREVENT SUDDEN. DEATH. - By A. B, Granvinte, F.RS. 
HUFELAND'S ART OF 4 LIFE, ' A New ‘Edition. Edited by 
F.R.S, 
_THE CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE. By Jauns M. 
ON NERVOUS DIS BASES, LIVER AND STOMACH COMP: 
. G, Rosser Rowsz, 
ON SEA-BATHING AND SEA-AIR. By Gzorcx Harrwie, M.D. 
ON THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. By GroncR ama 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH. By Hewry Jorpay. 
London ; Jony CavscHit, New Burlington-street, 
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Recently published, 
N INQUIRY CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF 
A’ C. Henne. Second Edition. 8vo, 12s, 
Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
RENCH ee AND FINANCIERS UNDER LOUIS 
THE FIFTEENTH. James Mupray. 
London : yen br Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Recently published, 3 Vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 16s, 
7 LIFE OF JESUS, CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By Dr. 


Sreavss. 
: King William-street, Strand. 


EASILY knowledge of the French 


CASSELL’S SERIES O 
IN from the Working” Man's Friend, price 


70. W. Kuxt and Co, Paternoster-row, and Fleet-street. 
Agents for J. Cassxiu’s Publications. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL, by the Authors of “Shadows,” and the 
“ Life of Sir John Falstaff,” price 1s., Monthly. ts 
On the Ist June next will be published, Part I. {to be completed in Twelve Parts) 
of a new work, entitled 
HADOW AND by Cartes H. Bennett, 
and RopEst Brovau. to contain Three full-sized Engravings, and 
-four pages of letter-press. 
“That I may see my shadow as I pass.” —Shakspeare, 
London: W. Kent and Co. (late D. Bogue) , 86, Flect-street, and Paternoster-row. 
NEW SCHOOL PRIZE. 
Now ready, with a Renntieatoss by John Gilbert, and Twelve Views of 
Public Schools, price 5s. clot 


OF EMINENT MEN; with Sketches of the 


ucation in England. Joun Times, F.S.A., Author of 
of London,” “Things not Generally Known,” &. 
* Another of of the valuable and emg Seep compilations whereof Mr. Timbs is the 
ded his with matter in which even the learned may 
it The sketches of the history of education in county 


dite of le 
and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 


EW RAILWAY GUI DE FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. On J Ist, will be issued, price 6d. Monthly, “THE 
‘GUIDE™ iving the hours of the trains in unbroken 
order from the top to the bottom of the columns. The Guide will also exhibit another 
characteristic of considerable advantage to the traveller, and of incalculable value to 
hotel keepers and advertisers generally—viz., the placing a very limited number of 
.-— on the same as those which contain the railway time 
Hotel k sand — wishing to have their announcements inserted must 
forthwith. 
. London: W. Kent and Co., 21, 51, 52, Paternoster-row; 
and 86, Fleet-street (late Bogue e). 


HE NATIONAL MAGAZINE ; illustrated in the first style 


py A “THE WIT AND OPINIONS OF DOUGLAS | 


of art, p 

RROLD, his lanchard Jerrold. The copyright of this most valu- 
and entertaini work has been purchased by the Proprietors of the “ National 

” and the first portion a in the part for May 1st, and will be con- 
tinued monthly until completed. The opinions and brilliant sayings of the greatest 
wit of his day will be most acceptable to oray family circle. Among the contributors 
to the National Magazine” are the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A 
Woman's Thoughts about Women,” &., Westiand Marston, Holme Lee, G. W. Thorn- 
bury, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, H. Noel Humphreys, Sh se Hibberd, William Kidd, &c. 
Vols, ., IL, and III., handsomely bound, 6s. “Cases for binding, 1s. 6d. each. 

*~ London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, ‘Geoninae: and (late D. Bogue) 
86, Fleet-street; and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS FOR ONE PENNY A WEEK. 
On May Ist was published (to be continued weekly), No. I. of 


"S HISTORIAN: a Series of Annals and Biographies 
Penny. “The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” by Lothrop 
was commenced in the First Number of “ BEETON’S PrISTOR: AN,” om wil Be 
ued until completed. This will be followed by other interesting llistories A 
es, a4 the best authors. By purchasing “ Beeton’s Historian,” the public 
become the 1 dg verve of the best standard works of Histo and Biography for 
ry “ Beeton’s Historian” will be sold at every lier’s; or, if any 
ay oer g it, the Publisher will forward a number on receipt of two 
Numbers, or more, will be sent free by post, 
London: 8. O. Bezrox, 18, Bouverie-street. 
The First Number of “ Wh a et HISTORIAN” will be presented Gratis, 
Nomber of hasers of either the “ E Downestis 
Magazine,” price Soe, or one y’s Own Magazine,” price Twopence. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, Second Edition, 
LONDON PULPIT. By James Ewrne Rircure, Author 
of the “ t-side of London.” 
Religious Denominations of London—Sketches of the Rev. J. M. 
Bellew, Dale, Liddell Maurice, Melville, Villiers, Baldwin Brown, Binney, Dr. 
bell, Lyneh, Morris, Martin, B Brock, Howard Hinton, Sheridan Knowles, N 
James Hamilton, W . Forster, H., Ierson, Wise- 
man, Dr. Wolff, &c. 


Price 3s, 6d., 8vo, cloth, Second Edition, 


an Han; —Catherine-street— Bal Masqué—Up the 

and Jury Clube—The Cave of 

ree-and-Easy~—The Eagle Tavern—The 


Police Court, &c. 
London : W. Strand. 


QHIBBOLETH: a Visitation Sermon preached at Canterbury, | 
on Tuesday, ile of Thanet 1858. By the Rev. Sanpzrson Rosrys, M.A., Vicar of 


Peter’s, in the 
and Co., Paternoster-row. 
published, in Post 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 
UMBOLDTS COSMOS, Vol. IV., Part I. Tranelated with 
Author’s sanction and co-operation under ea Major- 


D.C.L., V.P., and Treas. BS 
amountin 
into two parts, of which theautho- have been added by the Editor, at 43 
translation of the first part —< uest; one on the determina- 
The fourth volume of | tion of the of the earth; and the 
end other two on branches of terrestrial 
elaboration general repre- | magnetism, containing a genera- 
of Nature contained in the first | lization of” the results yey been 
It describes more particularly | obtained in those two branches by the 
results of observation on | Colonial Magnetic Observatories insti- 
tuted by the British Government at the 
instigation of the Royal Society and of the 
The part now pets re com- | British Association for the Advancement 


é 
28 


Gonos, English translation of Hum 
ternal heat, ex Sabine’s. They 
; added the ome 
part ofthe fourth volume of the 


j 
5 
i 


t 
and the distribution of heat at its surface 
terrestrial magnetism and aurora, 4 
@akes, thermal springs, springs of | 


Tn 1 Vol. Post —, with Four Views drawn on stone by Messrs. 4,4 and Son, from 
the Author's Sketches, and Three Coloured Maps, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
UMMER MONTHS AMONG THE ALPS: with the Ascent 
of Monte Rosa. By Taomas W. Huxcatrrr, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Patcrnoster-row. 


Just published, in 1 Vol. Crown 8ve, price 12s. cloth, 
HE WEB OF LIFE: a Novel. By ALLay Park Paton. 


e threads. | earnest 3 passages. 
story is of a Studied and | book is good.” — 
London: Lonemay, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, Cheaper Edition, price 5s. 
ARUHESTER TOWERS, complete in One Volume. By 
Antuony Author of “The Warden.” 


“ We run no risk in. predicting for Mr. | parties 
Trollope’s novel a wide "airle of readers. mantle of the autho: 
It is one of a most of Wrexhill’ has on 
exhibits with clever an critical not | who wrote ‘ Barchester Towers.’”— 
the reli- | Guardian. 

London: Lonemax, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 7s. €d. cloth, 


SPECTS OF PARIS. veces Epwarp Corrixc, Author of 
“Alfieri and Goldoni, 


1, Beyond the Barrier. 


| 
2. Paris on New Year’s Day, 7. A New Colony. 
3. Paris Penny-a-Lining. 8. Paris Plays. 
4. The Cliffs of Belleville. | 9. A Suburban Féte. 
5. Cheap Literature in Paris. | 10. A neglected 


London: Loneuan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE STORIES OF THE 
AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
On Monday, the 31st inst., will be published, in Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, j 
CLEVE HALL, complete in G in One Volume ; being the fifth work 
of a New and Cheaper of the Tales by the Author of “Amy 
Herbert,” publishing and the following works :— 
tad PARSONAGE, AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. . 
KATHARINE ASHTON, EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. 
1VORS. EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d, 
London: Loxremay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, in 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
USS: a Tale of Country Life. By the Author of “ Ang 
erbert, 

“* Ursula’ is Sewell’s results. Of course, the 
best manner. The characters are drawn | aim end of ‘ Ureula” is didactic; but 
with truth to nature, and they give a | though we take exception to some of the 
colour and turn to the circumstances and ts inculcated, the book is genial and 
incidents of the story rather than the cir- | kindly, and the impression left on the 
cumstances to them, which is as it —_ mind is pleasant. Careful workman- 
be, for in real life the same in shi conscientious painstaking are 
played by different characters would evident. on every page.” —Atheneum, 

London: Loremay, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


A New Edition, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
| posal OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES 


classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
iterary Composition. By P. M. Roesgr, M.D., F.R.S. 


London: Loremay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
ALCORN’S ABRIDGED SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HRONOLOGY FOR : containing the most 
Ecclesiastical, and Li 


important Dates of General H cal, terary, from 
the Creation of the World to the end of the Year 1857. By F. H. Jaquemzr. Edited 


Joun Atcorn, M.A. 
London: Lowemax, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Second Series, in 8vo, price 8s, 6d. cloth, 
ETTERS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 
MIND. By Barrer. 
*," The First Series, price 8s., may still be had. 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 
THE THEORY OF REASONING. 


Also, 
DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS READ BEFORE 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 8vo, price 8s. 
London: Loyeman, Crown, and Co., 
NEW VOLUME OF MR. MERIVALE’S “HISTORY OF THE ROMANS 
UNDER THE EMPIRE.” 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Map and Plan, price 16s. cloth, 


Vols. I. History to the of JULIUS CESAR, 
Vol. IIL., to the Establishment of the Monarchy by AUGUSTUS. Second 


vol V., from AUGUSTUS to CLAUDIUS, 27 to a.v. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
CAPTAIN BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON, , 
Nearly ready, illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans of Battles, and Portraits, 
EMOIR OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By oes 


Brratmont, Staff Officer of the First Division of Infantry in the 
Translated from the French, with the 
G. R. Guxte, M. 


the A. Hor Majesty's Foress. ith a new 
Preface, and Notes from Original ts. 

Brialmont’s work is by far the ; to the best infurmation on every point 

t that has in any | which admits of doubt, mage Prose 


most importan' 
language on the subject which he under- | tation that the translation will possess an 
to discuss. It is i in a spirit | additional value, and that the public will” 


g account 
all interesting; ot caret of likely to 
greatest 


London: Loremax, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, i 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MISS PROCTER’S POEMS. 
Just ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 


By Miss ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


MR. MORRIS’S POEMS. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 


AND OTRER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


“Mr, Morris is an exquisite and original genius; a poet whom poets will love.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


ow sendy, in Ove, cloth, peso te, 
CHOICE NOTES FROM NOTES & QUERIES. 
ON HISTORY. 
Selected by the EDITOR. 


Similar Volumes, Illustrative of Folk Lore, Seg Literature, Philosopb: 
Proverbs, Ballad, Philology, are in preparation , 


MRS. LATHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
In Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


THE WAYFARERS; OR, TOIL AND REST. 


By Mrs. P, M. LATHAM. 


NEW POPULAR TALE, 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


MAGDALEN STAFFORD; 
OR, A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE ON A RAINY DAY. 
clever devised . The deterioration of the self- 


POPULAR WORKS BY MRS, ALFRED GATTY. 


LEGENDARY TALES. 


Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 


2, 
FAIRY GODMOTHERS. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, Feap, 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


3. 
PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 
16mo, with Illustrations, 2s, 


4. 
WORLDS NOT REALISED, 
16mo, 2s. 


5. 
PARABLES FROM NATURE, 
Fifth Edition, 16mo, with Illustrations, 1s, 6d, 


6. 
PARABLES FROM NATURE. 
Second Series, with Illustrations, 2s. 

“ It was no bad idea to to the insect world, of 
wisdom, both worldly and tual. This the auth oress has done in a simple and 
sensible way. instruction is in itself valuable, and it is agreeably imparted,”— 
Atheneum, 

Fcap, 8vo, 5s. 
LIFE’S PROBLEMS, 
ESSAYS, MORAL, SOCIAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

“ Seventeen sensible essays on familiar which men have talked about and 
written about from the earliest times, and upon which they can come to no agree- 
ment,”—Critic, 


In2 Vols, 8vo, 128. each, 


THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 
' By the Rev, HENRY WORSLEY, M.A. 
LATE MICHEL SCHOLAR OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
NEW UNIVERSITY MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS, 
Just published, price 2s, 6d. 
A TEST-BOOK FOR STUDENTS. 


Pant II. LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE; comprising sets of papers arranged 
as a preparation and previous test for the new examinations. 


By the Rev. T. STANTIAL, M.A. 
HEAD MASTER OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 


Also, lately published, Pan I, HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, Price 2s, 6d, _ 
LONDON: BELL AND DALDPY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


GREENHOUSE | BOTANY : 
Technical Description reenhouse Plan 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL” 


Immediately, in 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s. 


THE LADIES OF BEEVER HOLLOW, 


By the Author of “ Mary Powell,” “The Good Old Times,” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, ~ 


COLLECTED WORKS OF THE LATE HUGH MILLER, — 


Just ready, Vol. V., Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


THE CRUISE OF THE BETSEY; 


08, 4 SUMMER RAMBLE AMONG THE POSSILIFEROUS DEPOSITS OF THE BSBRipgs, 


RAMBLES OF A GEOLOGIST; 


OR, TEN THOUSAND MILES OVEB THE DEPOSITS ov scons, 


At 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 
Extra Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, price 1s. 6d, 2 
N THE BEST MEANS OF MAKING THE 


MASTER’S FUNCTION MORE EFFICIENT THAN IT HAS HITH 
BEEN IN PREVENTING MISERY AND CRIME 


Tatuvsn. With Report of a Discussion on the Essay at the ‘ourth Annual I 
of the United. Association of Schoolmasters of Great Britain, held on 26th andanbe 
Decem! he 


Extra Feap. 8vo, price 9d. 


THE UNISON OF RELIGION AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, . 


A Lecture by ALrxep JonEs, Author of of London Business;” “The 
Lords of Lancashire,” &c. &c.; delivered before United Association of Seal 
masters of Great Britain, in St. ‘Martin’s Hall, London, 27th February, 1858. 
Edinburgh : Txomas and Co. London: Apams, and Co, 
THE STATE OF OUR EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISES, 
Just published, price 2s, 
REPORT OF AN EXAMINATION INTO THE WO 

RESULTS, AND TENDENCIES OF THE 5 ee PUBLIC EDUCA. 
TIONAL EXPERIMENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, By the Rey, 
WiiviaM Frasez, Paisley. 


Brackrg and Son, Warwick-square, City, London; and Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


OCTOR THORNE: 
Author of “The Three Clerk: 

Ninth Edition, Feap, 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


TT SINFULNESS OF LITTLE SINS. By Joun Jacxsoy, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 


London : Sxerrineton, 163, Piccadilly, W. 
HE VOICE Fe THE +3 A 
Late Fellow of New Dy 
London: 163, Piccadilly, W, 
Published this day, 


price 10s, 6d. 


Lo 


FULAR HISTORY or BRITISH Bed 
. Laisaixy. With Twenty Coloured Plates. price 10s, 
Lovett Resvs, 6, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
Royal 16mo, price 10s, 6d, 
With Twenty Coloured Plates. 


Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta-etreet, Covent-gariep. 
Royal 16mo, price 10s, 6d, 
: 2 Familiar and Technical 
Plants. Aauas Carrow. With Twenty, 


Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 
Familiar 


f G 
enty Coloured Plates. 
Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, 
On Tuesday next, in 3 Vols. 
HE WORLD AND HIS WIFE, or, a Person cf Tathon of» Choral 
Novel. By Lady Butwer Lyrroy, Author 


J. Sxzget, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


This day is published, 8vo, price 2s, 
ery Administration from 


with De Dissolution. “By a Cont 
Present Day, with Date of Accession and Cause of Dissol Bya 
London ; T, Hatc#arp, 187, Piceadilly. 


Out this day, Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
AZLITT’ SPIRIT OF AGE; or, Contemporary 
Mackintosh, Campbel Words wort Coleridge, Seott, 
Sheridan Knowles les, and many others, 
TEMPLEMAN, 6, Great Portland-street, Regent-street, W. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1656. — UNIVERSES 


BA., late Scholar of Lincoin College, Oxford. tice 


“ A careful, elegant, and complete edition, the, ean 
sure.”— 


“Intended to facilitate a thorough study of the play.”—Spectator. 
Wa ron and Maszaguy, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 
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New Street, 
May 22nd. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By M. Guizor, 
Author of “History of Oliver Cromwell,” &c. vel L, 8vo, 14s, 


— It is one of the few books that will mark the generation which gives 
arth” "— Atheneum, 
“@uizot has written no work with more masterly art than this; it is noble in 
style and thought ; it contains a richly diversified wallery of historical 
das the figness of Napoleon and of Chateaubriand stand in these pages, 
be little doubt they will stand eternally in history.”—Leader. 


Il. 
IN AND AROUND STAMBOUL. By Mrs. Horney. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


“The reader will find it difficult to persuade himself that he has not seen and 
heard what Mrs, Hornby so ly narrates.”—Star. 


FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN FIRESIDES. 
A Story of the P called Quakers. By Mrs. Exu1s, Author of “The 
Women of 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s. 


Iv. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE 
WORLD, FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. | By Professor 


Creasy. Eighth Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


v. 
OF OTTERPOOL. 


vi. 
WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS. 
of the Middle Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Post 8vo, with many Additions and Maps, 8s. 6d. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE KINGDOM OF 
OUDE IN 1849-50. oe of the Right Hon. the Earl of Dal- 
housie, Governor. with Private Co ndence relative to the 
Annexation of Oude. B Major. General Sir W. H. Stzemay, 
Resident at the Court of Lucknow. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Map, 24s. 


“A faithfal and most interesting of the state of Oude. The 
author was one of the ablest and most distin military servants of 
. He was strongly opposed to "Saturday 


‘the Company. 
Review. 


SERMONS IN STONES: or, Confirm 
Geology. Third Edition, ‘Feap. 8yo, wii 


HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. 


~ Post 8vo, 
“A most am volume on a most amusing subject. gu 
. records all the Of the celebrated whose it 


f ENGLISH LADIES IN INDIA. i ‘ 
A TIMELY RETREAT; or, a Year in 
By Two Sisters. Second Edition, in 2 Vols., with Dlustrations, 21s. 


“We have not had such a picture of Anglo-Indian daily life since the late Miss 
Roberts Published her experiences. But these two — have an 
; it was a plucky undertaking, narrative is told with animation 


‘and trathfulness.""— Spectator. 
“The narrative is lively from the just what ought to be i 
. from an intelligent feminine writer. It fulfils its amuse- 


ment of the reader—in a very agreeable manner.” —Observer. 
snacking chotches of Indian life. This book is lively and entertaining.”— 


, fresh with an inexhaustible buoyancy of style, and no common powers 
of —Morning Post. 


xi. 
oF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
LM. Author of “Tbe Early and Later’ Puritans.” Bro, 


ae ao It is a work of great interest and 


POPULAR EDITION OF “THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.” 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and 
owl Crown 8vo, with an illustrated title-page, handsomely 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Pusiismzr 1x ro Hee Masesry. 


PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


The following Books, handsomely bound as described, will be found well 
suited for Prizes and Presents. 


OMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. Be. LARDNER. 
233 Illustrations. 1 Vol., 5s. cloth; or 7s. 6d. morocco. 


PULAR ASTRONOMY. By Dr. Larpyer. 182 
Illustrations. 1 Vol., 4s. 6d. cloth; or 7s. half-bound morocco. 


WLECTRIC TELEGRAPH, AND STEAM AND ITS 
USES. By Dr. Larpner. 189 Illustrations. 2 Vols. in 1, half. 
Ye 


AND POPULAR PHYSICS. By Dr. 
Larpyer. 232 Illustrations. 2 Vols. in 1, half-bound morocco, 7s. 


PULAR GEOLOGY, AND THE BEE AND 
WHITE ANTS. By Dr. Lagpyer. 336 Lliustrations. 2 Vols. in 1, 
half-bound morocco, 7s. 6d." 


*,* The above Works are from the “ Musewm of Science and Art.” 


ARDNER’S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
1224 Illustrations. Complete, 12 Vols. bound im 6, £1 1s. cloth; or 
£1 11s. 6d. half-bound moroceo. 
;—The | Planets; are they Inhabited | Worlds ?—Weather | Prog. 


Fire—Loeomotion and ya their Influence 
Electric Telegraph—Terrestrial Heat—The 
Safet Whitworth 


Common Thing The Al Optical ‘Ton 
: manac 
Common Things: The Looking Glass—S 
Com: : Man—Magni 


Eectro-Motive and the Doreslie The Printing 


Edition, 1 Vol. £2 2a. ela 
GuiTH’s DICTIONARY, OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY AND OLOGY. Various Writers. 564 
Tilustrations. 3 Vols., £5 15s. 6d. cloth lettered; or bound in calf, 
with appropriate 
ith 
MITH'’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
By Various Writers. Tilustrations. 2 Vols., 
lett or hapdagmely bound 5 in it, wi 


MITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIO- 

GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. Third Edition. 

750 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. cloth; or handsomely in calf, with appropriate 
ornaments in gold. 


MITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
200 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth ; or handsomely bound im calf, 
with ornaments. 


SMALLER DICTIONARY of ANTIQUI- 
tJ TIES. 100 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth; or handsomely 
bound in calf, with ornaments. 


| ANIMAL PHYSICS ; or, the Body and 


its Functions familiarly explained. Small 8+o, 520 Illustrations, 
12s. 6d. cloth. 


ARDNER’S HAND-BOOK OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Complete in 4 Vols., 1334 Illustrations, 20s. cloth. 


bro, | | ABDNER'S HAND-BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 
27 Plates, 200 Woodeuts. 2 Vols,, 10s. 


UIDE TO THE STARS. Showing the Aspect of 
the Heavens for every Night in the Year. 8vo, 6a. 6d. 


UESSES AT TRUTH. Two Brorners. 2 Vols. 
Feap. 8vo, 10s. 


LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY, 
28, Upren GowER-STREET, AND 27, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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Cometary Influences—Common Things: Water—The Potter's Art—Common Things 
q 
icrometric Aparatus—Steam— eam Engine— uye—The Atmosphere— 
Time—Common Things: Pumps—Common Things: Spectacles, The Kaleidoscope . 
—Clocks and Watches—Microscopic Drawin 
Planet—Magnitade and Minuteness— 
lages—How to Observe the Heavens— il 
. ellar Universe—The Tides—Colour— q 
Instinct and Intelligence—The Solar 
icroscope—inhe Camera Lucida—The Magic Lantern—The Camera Obscura—The 
_ -The White Ants: their Manners and Habits—The Surface of the - i 
fl 
| | 
mong whom Patch, Will ‘Somers, and Archie Armstrong are more particularly 
b Datical The work will be found most delightful reading for either sex, for any | 
age, and at any time.” — Morning Herald. 
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or all the 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


OXFORD ESSAYS, 1858. Octavo, 7s. 6d. 
Poetry of Pope. By Joun Covmmqnen, M.A. 
Theories of Reform. By Lord Gascorens Cectt, M.P., M.A. 
Stoica, By Sir ALRxanpen Grant, Bart 
ns and Hymn Writers, By C, Buchanan Pganson, M.A. 
‘orsemen in Iceland. By D.C. 
Influence of the Canon Law, By Joun Gores Q.C., M.A, 
Oxford University Reform, By Gotpwin Suitu, M.A. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF 
WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. By J. Anrnony Frovpz. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes, 28s.; Vols. I. and IT., Second Edition, revised, 26s. 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. By 
Dr. Wuewex1. Cheaper Edition, with Additions, Three Volumes, 24s. 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. By 


Hewry Taomas Buckie. The First Volume, 21s. 


ON THE CREDIBILITY OF EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir G. Corvzwatt Lewis, Bart.,M.P. Two Volumes, 30s, 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its 
Relation to the ——— Slavery, and to the Government of Colonies. By 
Heirs, With Maps, Vols. I. and H., 28s.; Vol. III., 16s. 


HISTORY OF NORMANDY: AND OF ENGLAND. 
By Sir F. Paterave. Vols, I. and II, 21s, each. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD, By W. Massey, M.P, Vol, I., 12s. The Second 
Volume is nearly ready. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. By 
- F.C. Masstnesern, M.A, Third Edition, enlarged, 6s. 


PRINCIPLES AND MAXIMS OF JURISPRUDENCE. 
By J. G. Q.C. 123, 


STATE PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE, illustrative 
of the Political and Social State of Ew , from the Revolution to the Accession 
of the House of Hanover; with Introduction and Notes. By J. M. Kempuxz. 16s. 


ULITA, THE SERF: . By the Auth f 
ba Friends in Council.” 6s. a Tragedy. By the Author o 
By the Rev. 


ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. 
Cuartes Kinastey. 5s. 

ESSAYS AND REMAINS OF THE REV. ROBERT 
ALFRED VAUGHAN, With Memoir, by R. Vavauan, D.D. Two Vols., 14s, 

GOD'S ACRE; or. 3 Historical Notices relating to Churchyards. 
By Mrs. Stonz. 10s, 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1857. lbs. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON THE CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS OF WOMEN. By Emity 
__ Surerzrr, one of the Authors of “Thoughts on Self Culture.”’ 10s, 6d. 


THE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM. By Sir 
Jony Bownrrne, F.R.S. Two Volumes, Octavo, with Illustrations and a Map, 32s. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
from its Origin in Greece down to the Present Day. By Grorcz Henry Luwss. 
Library Edition. Octavo, much enlarged, and thor-ghly revised, 16s. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. New Edition. Two Volumes, 9s 

COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

BACON’S ESSAYS, with Sundtetions by the Archbishop 
of Dustty. Fourth Edition, enlarged. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Baited by the Archbishop of 
Dvsur. Fourth Edition. 3s, 

THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. By A. Bary, 

lbs. 


SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Joun Srvuarr Mitt. Fourth 
Edition. Two Volumes, 25s. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Joun 
Srvarr Mixx. Fourth Edition. Two Volumes, 30s, 
ae 8S FOR THE REPRESSION OF CRIME. 
M, Davuwrost 16s. 
R AND AGAINST; or, Queen Margaret’s Badg 
FOR AND Wrisranam. 10s, 6d, By 


KES AND DISLIKES; or, So Life 
SS An or, Some Passages in the Life of 


WHAT YOU WILL: an Irregular Romance. 5s. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE; or, Thorough. Second Edition. 9s. 
THE INTERPRETER: a Tale of the War. By G. J. 


Wuyrrs 10s. 6d. 


DAUNTLESS. e Author of “ Revelations of a Common- 
place Man.” Two 


UNCLE RALPH. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 4s. 6d. 


HASSAN: an Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. C. A. Murray, 
C.B, Two Volumes, 


DYNEVOR TERRACE. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redelyffe.” Cheap Edition, 6s. 


HYPATIA. By the Rev. C. Kinastey. Third Edition. 6s. 
DIGBY GRAND. By G. J. Wuyte Metvitiz. Cheap 


THE ‘MYRTLE AN D THE HEATHER. By A. M. Goop- 


Two V 


THE DAISY CHAIN. i the Author of “The Heir of 
-Bevond Edition. Two Volumes, 10s, 6d. 


NEW SENDS. By the Author of “ Juliar. and his Play. 


THE DESTINY OF THE CREATURE, AND OTHER 
SERMONS. By Cuanuts J, Exxicort, B.D, 6s, 


“SPIRITUAL SONGS” FOR SUNDAYS AK D HOLy. 
DAYS. By Jony 8. B. Monsst1, LL.D. With red edges, 4s, 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Part I. Tue} 
Part II. Taz Esrovsats. By Coventry Cheaper Edition, 75, 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Dean TRENCH. The 
Eighth Edition, 3s, 6d. 
WOMAN'S MISSION. Fourteenth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


HELLAS: the Home, the History, the Literature, and the 
Arts of the Greeks. By F. Jacons. Transl by Oxenvonp, 4s, 6d, 


FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. By B 
Seventh Edition, with 118 Woodeuts. 3s, 6d y Bishop Stayzay, 


SHIPWRECKS OF THE ROYAL NAV tt By W. 0.% 
Gitty; with Preface by Dr. Grtuy. Cheaper Edition. 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE 
The First Part, Octavo, 10s. 6d., contains— 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, by M. 
PHYSICAL GEOG by D.T. M.A., F.R.S. 
CHARTOGRAPHY, a ACKSON, F 
GEOGRAPHICAL TERMIN OLOGY, by C. Nicotay, 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTION 
OF PHYSIC. By Dr. Warsow. Fourth Edition. Two Volumes, 34s, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
By Dr. Topp, F.R.S.; and W. Bowmay, F.R.S. With numerous Origing 
Two Volumes, £2. 


ON THE DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY. By Dr. 6. 


Jounson. 14s, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN FISH TATTLE. By the Rer. 
C. Davip Bapuam, M.D, 12s, 


THE COMET OF 1556; Replies to Questions oe ae 
ay ited Re-appearance, with Observations on the A 
omets, By J, Russert Hip. 2s. 6d, 


THE "MEDITERRANEAN: a Memoir; Physical, Historia, 
and Nautical, By Admiral W. H. Suvrm, D.C.L., ‘15s, 


OF CHEMISTRY. By W. A. 
F.R.S. Three Parts. With numerous Illustrations. £2 6s, 6d. 


FIRST LINES IN CHEMISTRY. By Dr. 
Bexyays, F.C.S. With 179 Mustrations. 7s. 

M.A, Fifth Edition. © 4s, 64. 


ELEMENTS OF FORTIFICATION. By Captain Laxot. 
With 236 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d, 


THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE, WITH ESSAYS AND 
NOTES. By Sir A. Grawr, Bart., M.A. The First Volume, the Essays, 85, 6d, 
The Second Volume, Text and Notes, i in October, 


THE CHOEPHORG OF ASCHYLUS. With Notes. By, 
Professor Contneton, Oxford. 6s. 


PHILEBUS OF PLATO. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Cuaruzs Banna, D.D. 5s. 


NOTES UPON THUCYDIDES. Joms G. | 
M.A,; and Lewrs Evans, M.A, Books I. and 
By 


MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPORETTON. 
Muserave M.A, 4s,6d. KEY, 2s, 6d, 

MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. 
Muserave Witxins, M.A. 7s.6d. KEY, 2s. 6d, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OD 
TESTAMENT. By Barry, M.A. The First Part, 6s. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. Henry Soumas, 
M.A. Cheaper Edition. 7s. 6d. By 

HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY eee ON 
5008: OF PRAYER, By W. Grisow 


SERMONS PREACHED IN WELLS CATHEDRAL 
By Dean Jounson, F.R.S, 5s. 


THE + with Notes, Grammatical sad 
cal. M.A.; and W. F. Wruxmasox, M.A, Vol I, 
g the Gospels te Acta Acts of the Apostles, 20s, 


CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY OF 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES. By Cuanuzs J. B.D. 


x Galatians. 7s, 6d. IV. Phili Colossians, and 
Il. Ephesians. 7s. 6d. 10s. 6d, 
IIL. Pastoral Epistles, 10s, 6d. V. Thessalonians, [In the Prem 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
By Professor Browns. Fourth Edition. 16s. 


ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 


By Rosgrr Brut. 
ANCIENT POEM: and 
somes OF THK PEAS. 


GREENE and 2s. 6d. 
LY BALLADS. 2s. 6d. 


SONGS FROM THE DRAMATIST 
CHAUCER. Eight Vol 20s, 
BUTLER. Three Volumes, 7s. 6d. 
THOMSON. Two Volumes, 5s. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, 


WEST STRAND. 


Kendon: Printed 


Avip Jonzs, of 


Tuomas Savitt and James Attonw at their Office, 4, Chan: 
9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, 
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WYATT, OLDHAM, WALLER, 
2s. 6d. each, 
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PEARE. 2s. 6d. 
N. Three Volumes, 7s. 64, 
= R. Three Volumes, 7s. 64. 
. | SURREY, MINOR POETS, and BUCK: 
| 


